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ROUSSEAU’S PESSIMIST 


In the ninth note to the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, 
Rousseau refers to “un auteur célébre, [qui], calculant les biens 
et les maux de la vie humaine, et comparant les deux sommes, a 
trouvé que la derniére surpassait l’autre de beaucoup, et qu’d tout 
prendre, la vie était pour ’homme un assez mauvais présent.” 
Rousseau’s editors and commentators seem to have failed to identify 
this anonymous pessimist; even Mr. Vaughan in his admirable 
edition of the Political Writings is “ unable to suggest the name of 
the author referred to.” There can, I think, be little doubt that 
Rousseau’s reference is to Maupertuis, at that time, by invitation 
of Frederick the Great, the President of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, and commonly regarded by his contemporaries 
(not including Voltaire*) as one of the foremost French men of 
science of his age. The thesis mentioned by Rousseau is that which 
stands at the head of the second chapter of Maupertuis’s Essay 
(sic) de Philosophie Morale, 1747: “ Que dans la vie ordinaire Ja 
somme des maux surpasse celle des biens.” 


*It is to be feared that, in so far as Maupertuis is known at all to 
students of French literature, it is through his famous quarrel with 
Voltaire and the latter’s satire upon him in the Histoire du Docteur 
Akakia, 1753—which, it is doubtless superfluous to say, is not a trust- 
worthy source of information about Maupertuis. His general reputation 
in his own time is better indicated by the lines addressed to him by 
Voltaire before the quarrel, in the first edition of the Discowrs sur Vhomme 
(4e Discowrs) : 

Apoétre de Newton, digne appui d’un tel maitre, 
Né pour la vérité, viens la faire connfitre .. . 


The lines are omitted, and the entire tone of the passage referring to 
Maupertuis is altered, in the subsequent editions. 
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The argument offered in support of this thesis is not without 
interest for its analogies with certain ideas in later writers. 
Maupertuis may be said to beg the question rather completely by 
the definition of “pleasure” with which he begins; for he makes 
it essential to the conception of anything entitled to be called a 
pleasure that it shall fulfil the requirement of Goethe’s Faust in 
his wager with Mephistopheles: man is happy only when he can 

zum Augenblicke sagen: 
Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 

“Le plaisir,’ says Maupertuis, is “toute perception que l’’me 
aime mieux éprouver que ne pas éprouver; toute perception, dans 
laquelle elle voudrait se fixer; pendant laquelle elle ne souhaite, ni 
le passage 4 une autre perception, ni le sommeil” . . . “ Le temps 
que dure cette perception est ce que j’appelle Moment heureuz.” 
Goethe’s hero, then, merely demands of the Devil a single moment 
heureux, as that had been defined by Maupertuis. The earlier 
passage in Faust about “die Pein des engen Erdelebens ” is also 
much in the vein of the French pessimist. The general moral of 
Goethe’s drama, in short, has a close logical if not a direct his- 
torical relation to Maupertuis’s reasoning. Goethe’s hero too dis- 
covers that happiness, in Maupertuis’s sense, is not attainable by 
man ; but precisely in this fact he finds man’s “ salvation.” 

Given his definition of pleasure, Maupertuis develops the argu- 
ment in a way which partially anticipates that of Schopenhauer.” 
Since any moment of desire is a moment which one does not wish 
to remain unchanged, and since life consists chiefly of moments 
of unfulfilled desire, it follows that, at best, there is very little 
“ pleasure ” in life. 

Combien rares sont les perceptions, dont l’Ame aime la présence? 
La vie est-elle autre chose qu’un souhait continuel de changer de 
perception? Elle se passe dans les désirs; et tout Vintervalle qui 
en sépare l’accomplissement, nous le voudrions anéanti. . . . Si 


Dieu accomplissait nos désirs; qu’il supprimat pour nous tout le 
temps que nous voudrions supprimé: le vieillard serait surpris de 


* Though Schopenhauer frequently refers to Maupertuis, it is in con- 
nection with his “ anticipation of Kant ” in the doctrine of the subjectivity 
of space; and he apparently became acquainted with Maupertuis’s writings 
only in 1852 (cf. Schopenhauer’s Briefe, Grisebach ed., pp. 116, 123). The 
French pessimist, therefore, does not seem to have had a part in forming 
the philosophy of his German successor. 
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voir le peu qu'il aurait vécu. Peut-Ctre toute la durée de la plus 
longue vie serait réduite 4 quelques heures.’ 


Maupertuis also argues that men’s constant quest of diversions 
as “un étourdissement 4 leurs ennuis,” and the use by all races of 
intoxicants and sedatives, show that all mankind is forever seeking 
“ remédes au mal de vivre.” Finally he propounds the test-question 
of which Schopenhauer and Hartmann were afterwards to make 
so much: 

Qu’on interroge [les hommes]; on en trouvera bien peu, dans 
quelque condition qu’on les prenne, qui voulussent recommencer 
leur vie telle qu’elle a été, qui voulussent repasser par tous les 
mémes états dans lesquels ils se sont trouvés. N’est-ce pas l’aveu 
le plus clair qu’ils ont eu plus de maux que de biens ?’* 


The moral philosophy which Maupertuis bases upon these pessi- 
mistic premises is, naturally, of a somewhat ascetic or, more pre- 
cisely, Stoic type. We can do little to “augment the sum of 
pleasures,” but are not without power “to diminish the sum of 
evils. It is upon the latter calculation that the life of the wise 
man should be employed.” The lives of the Stoic sages show to 
how considerable a degree it is actually possible for men, “by 
mastering their beliefs and desires, and annihilating the effect of 
all external objects,” to become free from suffering, if not posi- 
tively happy. Maupertuis is not, however, content with this merely 
Stoical consolation; and his essay ends with an argument for re- 
ligious belief, of a type much more usual now than then—an 
argument similar to that of William James’s The Will to Believe. 
No theoretic proof of Christianity, or of its assurances respecting 
the attainability of happiness in another world, says Maupertuis, is 
possible; the arguments both for and against this lack cogency. 
But—where logical proof is excluded—the fact that belief in a 
proposition is needful for our happiness should be regarded as 
evidence of its truth. Without hope of compensation hereafter this 
life would not be worth living; but we are entitled to believe what- 
ever is necessary to make it worth living. 


Tl est un principe dans la nature, plus universel encore que ce 
qu’on appelle Ja lumiére naturelle; plus uniforme encore pour tous 


* Oeuvres de Mr. de Maupertuis, Dresden, 1752, pp. 381-2. I have mod- 
ernized the spelling and capitalization. 
* Ibid., 382. 
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les hommes; aussi présent au plus stupide qu’au plus subtil; c’est 
le désir d’étre heureux. Sera-ce un paradoxe de dire que . . . c’est 
par ce principe que nous devons reconnaitre les vérités qu’il faut 
croire? . . . Dans cette égalité de ténébres, dans cette nuit pro- 
fonde, si je rencontre le systéme qui est le seul qui puisse remplir 
le désir que j’ai d’étre heureux, ne dois-je pas 4 cela le reconnaitre 
pour le véritable? 


Here is a fairly plain expression, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, of one of the numerous varieties of “ pragmatism.” 

Though my purpose in this note has been merely to identify the 
writing to which Rousseau referred and to summarize its contents, 
it should be mentioned in conclusion—since few seem to know even 
the most essential facts about this “auteur célébre ”—that in two 
other respects Maupertuis has a place of importance in the history 
of ideas. (1) He was—however incongruously—one of the found- 
ers of utilitarianism in France, and indirectly in England. In the 
first chapter of the essay already mentioned he attempts to formu- 
late a sort of hedonic calculus, which anticipates that of Bentham ; 
and in his Eloge de Montesquieu he lays down le principe du plus 
grand bonheur, in opposition to all abstract theories of natural 
rights, as the basis of political and social philosophy. “The 
problem of the legislator is simply this: A multitude of men being 
collected together, to procure for them the greatest sum of happi- 
ness possible.” It was from Maupertuis, next to Helvétius and 
Beccaria, that the doctrine of Bentham was derived °—though the 
pessimism of the Hssay de Philosophie Morale was, of course, 
repugnant to Bentham. (2) The doctrine of organic evolution 
was definitely propounded and defended by Maupertuis as early 
as 1745, in his Vénus Physique, and in 1751 in his Systéme de la 
Nature, which was apparently the source of the evolutionary ideas 
in Diderot’s Pensées sur l’Interprétation de la Nature, 1754. Of 
all modern men of science Maupertuis has perhaps the best claim 
to be called the first evolutionist. The evidence on this matter I 
have already presented elsewhere.” 


ArtTHour O. LoveJoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


5 Tbid., 404. 

* Cf. E. Halévy, La Jeunesse de Bentham, 1901, pp. 288-9. 

7“Some Eighteenth-Century Evolutionists ”; Popular Science Monthly, 
1904, pp. 345-351. 


THE WORD “GOTHIC” IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CRITICISM 


Critical terms, like other speculations, have their ups and 
downs. So it has been with the adjective “gothic.” The term 
had its inception humbly enough as a Germanic race-name. But 
because the Goths, being Teutons, conceived and built upon an 
ideal of beauty foreign to the world they overset; and because 
mediaeval men, in fashioning their new world, rebuilt it nearer 
to the Teutonic than the classic heart’s desire; and because to 
Renaissance sceptics the Gothic ideal, wrought in castle and cathe- 
dral, seemed dark and thwarted beside the measure of a Parthenon, 
it came to pass, in the early Renaissance, that the term “ gothic” 
took on a new and colored meaning, a meaning that masked a 


sneer. To the Renaissance, mediaeval or Gothic architecture was 


barbarous architecture. By a trope all things barbarous became > 
“ Gothic.” 

With the emergence of the democratic-romantic side of the 
Renaissance, however, the change bent back upon itself. Men 
wearied of long vistas and conformity; they commenced to seek 
a nearer reality in clash and color, and to look not through but 
to mediaeval history for the roots of their own proximate past. 
Thus mediaeval things, and so gothic things, rose to favor again. 
As a result Gothic became once more an adjective, if not of praise, 
at least of respectability. 

In English the real history of “Gothic”? begins with the 
eighteenth century. The word, of course, is to be found before. 
Chaucer employs the noun,? as does Shakespeare.* Spenser uses 
the adjective. Nor are these uses isolated.® The dark Renais- 


1 The word is protean even in its orthography. N.E.D. lists the spell- 
ings: Gotic, Gotiq, Gothicke, Gottic, Gothiq, Gothique, Gothic. 

* Boethius I, Pr. iv. “ Theodoric, the king of Gothes.” 

* Usually in a disparaging sense. In As You Like It, for instance, III, 
iii: “As the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths. 
. . . O knowledge ill-inhabited. .. ” The noun is used some 27 times in 
Titus Andronicus in connection with the adjectives “ warlike” (4), “ bar- 
barous,” “traitorous,” “lusty,” “trusty,” “lascivious,” “ giddy,” 
“ worthy.” 

* Ruins of Rome, x1, 8. “ Gothique cold ”—i. e., the cold blood of the 
Gothic race. 

5 The earliest use listed by N. E. D. in the modern spelling is from the 
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sance color haunts the word even in merry England. And with 
growth of the interest in black letter’ and mediaeval architecture,’ 
the word is again given a fillip toward popularity. But it is not 
until one strikes into the period of Anne and the Georges that he 
finds the expression used in literature with critical edge. In this 
period the word seems to have three meanings, all closely allied,— 
barbarous, mediaeval, supernatural. The rise, development, and 
exact relationship of these synonyms it is the purpose of this paper 


to determine. 
The meaning first in both time and scope, is “ barbarous.” ® 


1611 preface to the King James Bible: “ Ulfilas is reported to have trans- 
lated the scriptures into the Gothicke tongue.” Cotgrave lists the word 
“ Gothique” in the same year. The earlier form of the adjective appears 
to have been “Gotish” or “Gottish.” N.E.D. lists Metam. Tobacco 
(Collier), 46, “ Gottish ”; Camden, Rem., 51, 1605, “ Gotish” (of race) ; 
Brerewood Lang. and Relig., vu, 59, 1612, “ Gottish” (of language). 

*N.E.D. quotes Waterhouse Fire Lond., 66, 1667, “ Gottish cold” as a 
damning-term. The English usage in this sense is very early. In 1602 
Metam. Tobacco, “Gottish Spaniards” equals “barbarous Spaniards.” 
In 1611 Cotgrave glosses “ Gothique ” as “rude, cruell, barbarous.” And 
Waterhouse in 1667 means barbarous or destructive when he speaks of 
“ Gottish and Vandalique fire.” 

7See Warton, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, 1781: “this edition ... is in 
Gothic letter.” The usage appears very early. See N.E.D., Shelton 
Quiz., I, IV, XV, 1612-20: “with Gothical characters but containing Cas- 
tilian verses.” Evelyn’s Diary, 1644, 18-21 March: “Some English words 
graven in Gothic characters.” 

SI have attempted to follow the term “Gothic” only as a critical 
adjective in letters, ignoring its application as a racial, a linguistic, a 
typographical word. Its use in English from at least 1641 as a term in 
architecture I have not tried to chronicle, because it is there part of a 
different and highly specialized vocabulary which has for the most part 
little to do with literature. In architecture the term was used early, 
apparently, in a neutral, and even in a faintly eulogistic, sense: see, for 
example, Langley’s Ancient Architecture Restored and Improved by A 
Great Variety of Useful Designs ... in the Gothic Mode, 1742, and his 
Gothic Architecture Improved, 1747. Sometimes this usage touches tan- 
gentially on the literary-critical usage, as in The World, No. 12, 1753: 
“ A few years ago everything was Gothic; our houses, our beds, our book- 
cases, and our couches, were all copied from some parts or other of our 
old cathedrals. The Grecian architecture was totally neglected.” In such 
employment, of course, architectural “Gothic” contributes to the back- 
ground against which all Gothic, literary or otherwise, is to be appraised. 

* This point is so generally accepted that I shall not attempt to break 
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The French refer to the middle ages as “les siécles gothiques.” *° 


And possibly the French usage helped motivate the modern English | 


| 


| 


twist of the critical adjective into the sense of barbarous.** But | 


chiefly the color is an inheritance from the Renaissance. Of this 
color there are in the eighteenth century many examples. Johnson, 
for instance, in 1775 defines a Goth in his Dictionary as “ one 


not civilized, one deficient in general knowledge, a barbarian.” In | 
connection with criticism, Addison’s usage is particularly inter- — 
esting, as a direct application of both the noun and the adjective ~ 


in a critical way to imagination and taste in literature.*? The 
connotation “ barbarous ” extends well into the next century. In 
1812 Shelley in a letter refers to the “gothic and superstitious 


ages.” ** Even today the tenor of the word has vitality, and may | 


be heard, rarely, among pundits. 

One may say generally, then, that in English of the eighteenth | 
century, the adjective “ Gothic” is employed as a definite and 
recognized synonym for barbarous. Most often this usage is in 
connection with ignorance, cruelty, or savageness, qualities asso- 
ciated with the inherited Renaissance view of the middle ages. 
Sometimes, and with increasing frequency, it is used in connection 
with taste, and so becomes a critical adjective of disapprobation. 
Sometimes it is used to describe literary style. 


down open doors by proving it again here. For many examples of the 
word in this meaning see N. E. D. 

1°Cp. Boileau, Art: “ Fredonner ses idylles gothiques.” 

11 Jt is in an essay on French criticism that Dryden, making one of the 
earliest applications of the word in this critical bearing, strikes out the 
phrase, “a barbarous and Gothique manner.” A Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting. 

12Jn 1711 Addison in the Spectator remarks, “I look upon these writers 
as Goths in Poetry, who, like those in Architecture, not being able to 
come up to the beautiful simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have 
endeavoured to supply its Place with all the Extravagance of an irregular 


Fancy.” (No. 62. In 1712 again, he prays for banishment of the “ Gothic ~ 


taste” of false wit. No. 409. Such a use becomes quite common after 
Addison. In 1723, the preface to A Collection of Old Ballads equates 
“ Gothick wit ” with “false wit.” Voltaire, in the Temple of Taste in 1731 
refers to the tasteless hoi-polloi as the “Gothic horde.” And the preface, 
dated 1763, to an anonymous Numidian Tale in the Widener Library at 
Harvard, contains the clause, “I am aware that this will be called Gothic 


taste.” 
18 Prose Works, 1888, 1, 348. Note the lower case “ g.” 
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The second meaning of “Gothic” is mediaeval.” As the 
eighteenth century broadened and deepened, “ Gothic” ceased to 
have wholly a derisive implication. With the shifting of emphasis 
in literature from “decorum” to “imagination,” there came a 
complementary shift in emphasis from classic and pseudo-classic 
to the mediaeval as a quarry for literary thought: and with this 
swing in point of view came a change in the overtones of 
“ mediaeval” and all words associated with it. This drift shows 
specifically in the word “Gothic.” Much of the drift was moti- 
vated by the architectural experiments of such persons as Batty 
Langley and Sanderson Miller. But to Richard Hurd, whose 
Letters on Chivalry and Romance mark one of the high reaches of 
eighteenth century romanticism, the about face appears primarily 
due, so far as literature is concerned.** 

In his Letters Hurd’s theme is the contrast between classic 
and mediaeval literary method. In this contrast, he takes sides 
with the gothicists. It is natural, therefore, that in his hands the 
term “ Gothic” should cease to be a word of obloquy, and become 
something else. As a matter of fact it becomes tantamount to 
mediaeval, that is only a neutral critical turn, and not, as one 
might expect from Hurd’s premises, a term of approbation. Ordi- 
narily Hurd uses the adjective as a simple foil to “classic,” 
“heroic,” or “Grecian.” “I think the Gothic tilts and tourna- 
ments exceeded both in use and elegance, even the Grecian gymnas- 
tics,” he writes.‘* Thus he constantly balances against each other 
“heroic” manners and “Gothic.” The word fairly strews his 
pages—“ Gothic ages,” “Gothic warriors,” “Gothic manners,” 
“Gothic enchantments.” Frequently he too, like Addison, asso- 
ciates the term specifically with literature, though now purely in 
a neutral sense, writing of “Gothic tales,” “Gothic poems,” 
“Gothic romancers.” He even employs the phrase “Gothic 
romance” which is later to be so trippingly upon the critical 
tongue.*® Hurd’s achievement, then is the re-neutralizing of the 
word “Gothic.” Under his pen it loses its implication of libel, 


14 See Phelps, Beginnings, 112. 

18 Works, 1888, vol. It. 

** Works, 11, 10. “It cannot seem strange, that of all the forms in 
which poetry has appeared, that of pagan fable and Gothic romance, should 
in their turns be found the most alluring to the true poet.” See also 1, 
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and becomes once more a staid adjective of description—“ mediae- 
val,” without prejudice or explicit prepossession. 

After 1762 Hurd’s followers in this use of the word are legion. 
Beattie, in 1771, writes of “gothic days” and “my gothic lyre,” 
where “gothic” is obviously an adjective of neither praise nor 
blame, and where the lower case “g” indicates that the term 
is losing its racial and linguistic affiliations.‘7 But the most | 
important of these followers was Horace Walpole, for it was Wal- 
pole who, by calling his Castle of Otranto on its title-page a 
“Gothic story,” really launched “ Gothic” on its way as a critical 
term in prose fiction. He thus associated the term for all time 
with a certain type of novel. Walpole achieved this critical feat 
quite unpremeditatedly. To him, as to Hurd, “ Gothic” meant 
“mediaeval” and no more. This is his habitual use of the term 
in his letters. Of architecture he uses it often, as one would expect 
from Strawberry Hill,—“a simple Gothic arch,” or “a Gothic 
Columbarium.” And Otranto was to him a “ Gothic ” story simply 
because it was a “mediaeval” story. It is important also that 
Walpole, like Beattie, uses the word “ Gothic ” at least once without 
the capital.*® 

From the time of Hurd and Walpole on through the rest of the 
eighteenth century this new meaning, “ mediaeval,” exists side by 
side with the meaning “ barbarous,” the dark age being one or the 
other according to one’s point of view as neo-classic conformist or 
romantic rebel. In 1775 L. A. Barbauld, in a Gothic story, Sir 
Bertrand, speaks of “old Gothic” (i. e., mediaeval) “ romance ” 
in contrast to Oriental story. Clara Reeve, in the Old English 
Baron of 1778, speaks of the tale as “a Gothic story, being a pic- 
ture of Gothic times and manners.” Maturin, in Montorio, in 
1806, uses “ Gothic romance” in the same bearing. This meaning, 
like meaning one, extends late into the nineteenth century, for in 
the 1863 edition of Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, a “Gothic 
romance,” is still a mediaeval tale. 

So the second meaning of “Gothic” as a critical term in the 


239, and 111, 203. Note that “Gothic” here means simply “ mediaeval ” 
and no more. It is a term neither of approval nor of disapproval. 

17 Minstrel, 1, xi, and lx. 

18 Letter to Cole, March 9, 1765: “a head filled like mine with gothic 
story.” 
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eighteenth century, is simply “mediaeval.” This meaning is not 
an off-shoot of the first meaning, except in so far as the use of 
“ Gothic” as a literary term in meaning one, helped to make easier 
its use as a literary term in meaning two. It is not an off-shoot 
of it. It goes back to an original source with it; and its difference 
in meaning represents not an unbroken semantic change, but the 
readapting of an old word in a totally new sense, motivated by a 
change in point of view. The old meaning “ barbarous ” marches 
on unchanged. The new meaning “mediaeval,” with a growing 
tendency to be commendatory, marches on beside it.*® 

We have now two colorings for the word “ Gothic,” each appar- 
ently independent of the other in its development, though deriving 
each from the same root. The third, and for us the most important 
ot these meanings, “supernatural,” is an outgrowth of the second 
of the former two. 

Walpole’s Otranto and Clara Reeve’s Old English Baron were 
literally “Gothic stories” in the second sense of the word 
“ Gothic”; that is, they aimed at a mediaeval atmosphere by means 
of mediaeval background,—lonely castles, haunted towers, subter- 
ranean passages, knights in armor, magic. But to the reading 
public the outstanding feature of these stories appears to have been, 
not their gothic setting, but their supernatural incident. Imita- 
tors and followers of Walpole and Reeve, therefore, being thrifty 
persons, and acutely conscious of the public’s taste in best sellers, 
—for the Gothic romance was the first best seller—kept accenting 
this spectral side of the genre more and more, because there was a 
market for it; until, under the influence of new styles and themes, 
most notably those of the German robber, the Rosicrucian mystic, 
and the Oriental djinn,*° the original mediaeval tone and setting 
of the romances was in many cases lost.2*_ The name “ Gothic,” 


1° The propagation of this change was undoubtedly influenced, after the 
publication of Percy’s runic pieces and Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
the new romantic interest in Norse and Celtic antiquities, called indis- 
criminately “Gothic” in the eighteenth century. See Farley, Scandi- 
navian Influences, 45n. Olaus Magnus’s works appear as those of Olaus 
Magnus the Goth. ‘Warton speaks of “Gothic Scalds.” Farley, op. cit., 
lists a Norse or pseudo-Norse poem of 1789 called “an old Gothic 
romance.” And the Hevarer Saga appears as “A Gothic Ode.” This 
literary use would confirm the others. 

20 See Schiller’s Robbers, and Ghostseer, and Beckford’s Vathek. 

21 As in Lewis’s Monk and Godwin’s Caleb Williams, 
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however, had in the meanwhile stamped itself indelibly upon the | 
type, and continued to be used as a catch-word for it, even although | 
the original occasion for its use had vanished. The result was the 
logical one; the term “ Gothic” itself imperceptibly underwent a 
change in the direction of specialization to meet the new conditions, 
gradually lost all connotation of mediaeval, and became at last, as” 
a literary term, a mere synonym for that grotesque, ghastly, and 
violently superhuman in fiction which had become the outstanding 
feature in “ Gothic” novel writing. Gothic romance became, con- 
cretely, the romance of the supernatural, and “ Gothic” identified 
itself with ghastly. 

Just when this transmogrification dented it is difficult to say 
with assurance. It undoubtedly was expedited by the fact that 
in the case of meanings one and two, “ Gothic” had already become 
a general critical term associated with literature and taste, or even, 
as in the quotations above from Addison and Warton, with imagi- 
nation. It appears to have been fairly well established, however, 
by 1800. In, 1798, Nathan Drake, himself a gothicist of some 
note, writes in a miscellany, Literary Hours: “The most enlight- 
ened mind . . . . involuntarily acknowledges the power of Gothic 
agency, a phrase in which “Gothic” unequivocally is “super- 
natural.” In 1799, also, the author of a third edition of a choice 
musée of horrors in prose, chooses to call his melange “ Gothic 
Stories,” ?? notwithstanding the fact that the mediaeval flavor is so 
weak that it is present largely by inference. In 1804 again, Drake 
employs the term “ Gothic imagination” where we should use wild 
or ghostly imagination. J. Stagg, a blind Cumbrian poet, entitles 
a volume of poems dated 1810, Legendary, Gothic, and Romantic 
Tales; but many of the poems included are gothic only in the 
restricted sense of the term.2* In the European Magazine for 
1815, there is an odd poem, half Christabel, half Lamia, the . 
whole set back apparently in a frame of Druidical magic not unlike 
that of Mrs. Radcliffe’s poem Stonehenge.2* The mediaeval ele- 
ment is very nebulous, yet it is called Christobell, a Gothic Tale. 

These examples would tend to show that the term “ Gothic,” in 


22Tn the Widener Library at Harvard. 

28 The association of “ Gothic” with “legendary” and “ romantic” in 
this instance is significant. 

24 See E. H. Coleridge’s edition of Christabel. 
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its modern transferred sense, is a fairly late usage, post-dating the 
chief Gothic romancers, Walpole, Reeve, Lewis, and Radcliffe, who 
never used the adjective except with mediaeval connotation, and 
not greatly ante-dating the end of the eighteenth century. 

So—apart from its technical use in linguistics and architecture— 
run the ups and downs of “Gothic,” from a race-term to a sneering- 
word, from a sneering-word to a cool adjective, from a cool adjective 
to a cliché in criticism. 

ALFRED E. LONGUEIL. 
University of California. 


WORDSWORTH’S MARGARET; OR THE RUINED 
COTTAGE 


To point out similarities in thought, style, and diction between 
the work of the French Romanticists of the late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and the poetry of Wordsworth is by no means a difficult task, 
for, as one would suppose, it was from these French writers of the 


Continent that the English poet derived in part, at least, the, 
thought and spirit that animated his work. It was not, however, 
entirely a pious and unreasoned reverence for these solitary wor- 
shippers of Nature which made Wordsworth the man he was. 
England herself, had, by the time of Wordsworth, begun to experi- 
ence a definite reaction from the super-conventionality of the times. 
That highly-wrought state of society which found its most bitter 
expression in class-hatred, and which resulted in the lordly exalta- 
tion of the rich and titled, and a merciless trampling of the poor 
and degraded—the artificial solidification of human life and insti- 
tutions, and the corresponding artistic cliché, which produced 
nothing more fit for poetic expression than that polished, but 
unflexible Popian couplet,—all this had a profound influence on 
the sensitive soul of Wordsworth. Both England and France, 
finding themselves involved in an iron net-work of conventionality, 
sought a similar escape from their toil,—a return to Nature. 
Rousseau’s uncompromising insistence upon a return to Nature 
also expressed in substance the English Romantic spirit. Born 
of a reaction from artificiality, rationality, and high-strung city 
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life, the Romantic movement insisted first of all upon spontaneity 
and simplicity of thought and action. Going back to Nature 
meant, in the first place, a change of attitude from society to the 
individual. It meant an abandonment of worldly pleasure and 
dignity for solitude, seclusion, and simplicity of life. It meant 
a deep love and reverence for the naive,—a delight in the helpless, 
bright-eyed child; a joy in the tiniest woodland flower; a sermon 
in the rain-washed stone; and good in everything that had not been 
contaminated by the filth of the city. Lastly, it meant a new 
religion. The theology and dogma of the Eighteenth Century, 
attempting to justify a God as complex and brazen as the times 
that conceived him, was now swept away for a God of the valley, 
delighting in laughter of little children, and making his home with 
farmer and herdsman. Nature, in place of dogmatic theology, 
now became the way of approach to God. It was one of the pri- 
mary tenets of these early Romanticists that a far-reaching, tran- 
scendent knowledge would be imparted to the faithful worshipper 
of Nature,—that the mind in close communion with the beauties 
of Nature would grow in a wealth and power entirely denied to 
the mere discoursive kind. Thus in the Romanticist was combined 


the Pagan worship of Nature and the worship of that unseen 
anthropomorphic God which, deeply rooted in Hebraic theology, 
had had so marked an influence on the abstract mind of the Middle 


Ages. 

In reading Wordsworth’s Margaret; or the Ruined Cottage, 
which the poet later incorporated in the first book of the Excursion, 
one is often reminded of Paul et Virginie. Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre was in no way a servile imitator of his forerunners, Rous- 
seau and Buffon. He struck out for himself into the field of 
Nature, observing and tabulating anew her varied laws, and seeking 
ever fresh and stimulating experience in the contemplation of her 
beauties. But in spirit he was a true son of Rousseau. 

In both Saint-Pierre’s story of Paul and Virginia, and Words- 
worth’s poem of Margaret may be observed those distinctly Roman- 
tie tendencies which we noted above. Of similarity in feeling, 
emotion, and thought, and, indeed, in attitude toward life in gen- 
eral little need be said. The scene of each story is laid amid the 
beauties and charms of a Nature which everywhere breathes of 
the spirit of God. It is life and communion with this Nature 
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that brings to the peaceful and reverent inhabitants contentment, 
love, and joy. Without, in the cold, hard, rational world,—in 
the savage cities teeming with vice and sin—-reigns discord, hate, 
and misery. Contentment and happiness come only with retire- 
ment from worldly pleasure, and endure only so long as these true 
children of Nature keep themselves unspotted from the world. 
As the affairs of the world slowly penetrate their quiet, peaceful 
abodes, then comes an evil that no virtue or goodness can withstand. 
In both stories it is solitude that frees the mind for the generous 
outpourings of the spirit of God. And this communion with 
Nature and solitude also brings with it.an infinite tenderness, as 
well as an emphasis upon the more primitive and gentler emotions. 

It is a similarity in more specific details, however, that makes 
one feel that possibly Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie was one of 
the sources of Wordsworth’s poem. To be sure, Wordsworth does 
not mention the Frenchman’s story in the preface to his poem. 
But this fact need not trouble one. Wordsworth, who had proba- 
bly read the Frenchman’s story many years before (some twenty- 
five or thirty years elapsed between the dates of composition), had, 
by the time he started his poem of Margaret, quite forgotten the 
details of the story, and would scarcely have recognized it as a 
possible source of his poem. How much the vitality and fertility 
of the imagination depends upon the subtle operations of the sub- 
conscious mind, it is hard to say. But this much we may say, 
that the unfolding of the imagination involved in artistic expres- 
sion is shrouded in deep mystery. The details of Saint-Pierre’s 
story, though lost to outward memory, might well have become a 
part of the permanent possessions of Wordsworth’s inner mind. 

The setting of each story is similar. The cottages, now in 
irreparable ruin as the tales begin, are withdrawn from the world, 
one, on an island in the Indian Ocean, where scarcely a murmur 
reaches it, but the ceaseless, muffled roar of the sea; the other, in 
England, in a less secluded spot, but almost equally removed from 
contact with city life. Wordsworth’s description of the remains 


of Margaret’s cottage,— 
four naked walls 
That stared upon each other, 


compares well with the general impression given by Saint-Pierre 
of the ruined state of the abodes once loved by the two French 
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families. ‘The one-time inhabitants had cast their lots amid the 
simple charms of Nature. But, as if not wholly satisfied with a 
Nature wild and unadorned, each family had cultivated gardens, 
which are quite distinct and separate from the uncouth and 
untended wastes lying round about, although, as Saint-Pierre says 
of Paul’s garden, 

Il ne s’était pas écarté de celui [le plan] de la Nature. 


One might almost say that these gardens symbolize the prosperity, 
decline, and final ruin of those simple and reverent worshippers 
of Nature who had once cultivated them. While yet life is dear, 
and faith in the future keen for these people, their gardens bloom 
with delicate, exquisite beauty. But when misfortune and hard- 
ship come with the intrusion of the world without, then the flowers 
begin to wilt, the stalks to droop, and. weeds and thorns quickly 
spring up, which choke all-but a bare semblance of the beauty and 
loveliness that had once quickened the hearts of those unfortunate 
people. 

The similarity between Wordsworth’s Pedlar and Saint-Pierre’s 
Old Man, both of whom narrate the stories in question, is too 
striking to escape the notice of even the superficial reader. This 
is the Frenchman’s description of his “ homme déja sur age.” 

“T] était, suivant la coutume des anciens habitants, en petite 
veste et en long calegon. Il marchait nu-pieds, et s’appuyait sur un 
baton de bois d’ébéne. Ses cheveux étaient tout blancs, et sa physi- 
onomie noble et simple.” 


With this description compare the following lines of Wordsworth 
about his pedlar: 


A man of reverend age, 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 


Although differing much in phraseology, the descriptions in each 
case give one like impressions of two venerable old men. We must 
not assert too boldly, however, that the Old Man of Saint-Pierre’s 
story it the prototype of Wordworth’s Pedlar, for in the preface 
to his poem Wordsworth gives us a hint of the source of his char- 
acter. But it is interesting to observe that Wordsworth is here 
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not describing any single person he had ever known or seen, but 
rather several persons. Just as the Old Man in Saint-Pierre’s 
story, we may believe, is a portrait of the author himself, who, 
unfitted by temperament to live in a society which showers its 
blessings only upon the flattering and obsequious, fled the irksome 
bonds of propriety and convention to take up his abode with a 
true and simple-hearted people; so the Pedlar of the opening book 
of the Excursion is, according to Wordsworth’s own words, in part 
a picture of the man he himself would like to have been, had not 
circumstances of birth and education guided him into other walks 
of life. In the same preface, Wordsworth speaks also of two other 
men he had once known who contributed to the picture of this char- 
acter,—one, an old Scotchman, named Patrick, a kinsman of his 
and a pedlar; the other, a pedlar whom he had known when a 
school boy, and who had made a deep impression upon his childish 
imagination. It is scarcely too much to say, I think, that the sage 
Old Man of Saint-Pierre’s story also contributed his bit to Words- 
worth’s Pedlar. 

It is not only in dress and physical appearance that these two 
old men resemble each other. Even more is a similarity apparent 
in the moral and spiritual sides of their natures. To be sure, the 
manner of characterization is in the case of each different. Words- 
worth devotes some ten pages (Aldine Edition) to a detailed 
description of the Wanderer’s spiritual life, showing how from 
childhood to youth and youth to manhood, Nature had been the 
chief agent in forming the moral and intellectual possessions of 
the man. Instead of adopting this direct narrative method in 
dealing with his character, Saint-Pierre choses rather to show us 
from the Old Man’s attitude toward life, from his reactions to the 
sufferings and hardships of others the kind of a person he really 
is. Both men, paragons of wisdom and virtue quite beyond their 
learning and station in life, have been ardent lovers and worshipers 
of Nature. And Nature who “never did betray the heart that 
loved her,” lavish in the abundance of her blessings bestowed upon 
these simple children of hers, leaves nothing undone that might 
add to their spiritual, moral, and intellectual welfare. It is with 
a childish delight that these two men, so long separated from the 
outer world of action, tell their simple tales of happiness and 
misfortune. 
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The name Margaret seems to have been a favorite with Words- 
worth, and appears to have responded to the poet’s imagination 
as peculiarly befitting a person in humble station of life. In 
Paul et Virginie we see that Paul’s mother is named Margaret,— 
a woman of less culture and refinement than the more religious 
and melancholy Madame de la Tour. Wordsworth wrote in the 
preface to his poem that “ several passages describing the employ- 
ment and demeanor of Margaret during her affliction” he gleaned 
from certain observations which he had made in Dorsetshire and 
Somersetshire. But he also states that the character as a whole 
is composite, partaking of the traits and virtues of women who had 
come under his direct observation, and of whom he had been told. 
Wordsworth’s Margaret, however, resembles more closely Virginia’s 
mother, Madame de la Tour, although Paul’s mother, too, possesses 
many of those tender graces for which we love the English 
Margaret. Of Madame de la Tour Saint-Pierre says, 


“ Je trouvai dans madame de la Tour une personne dune figure 
intéressante, pleine de noblesse et de mélancolie.” 


In essence we find Wordsworth’s description of Margaret similar. 


She was a woman of a steady mind, 

Tender and deep in her excess of love; 

Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts: by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 

A Being, who by adding love to peace 

Might live on earth a life of happiness. 

These two pathetic stories of happiness and misfortune conclude 
in a similar way. Both listeners find in the gloomy recital of love 
and joy completely wiped out by cruel disaster a human experience 
that touches the depths of their souls. It is Wordsworth who in 
his simple, sincere lines expresses more delicately and poignantly 
than Saint-Pierre the effect of his tale of suffering upon his 
fellow-companion. 

The Old Man ceased: he saw that I was moved. 
From that low bench, rising instinctively 


I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had told. 


Saint-Pierre’s rather blunt, matter-of-fact way of ending his story 
Jacks much of Wordsworth’s simple dignity. 


2 
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“En disant ces mots, ce bon vieillard s’éloigna en versant des 
larmes; et les miennes avaient coulé plus d’une fois pendant ce 


funeste récit.” 
NeExtson F. ADKINS. 


New Haven, Conn. 


MUSSET ET COPPEE INSPIRATEURS DE ROSTAND 


Dans sa copieuse étude sur Rostand,’ Jules Haraszti consacre 
un chapitre trés étoffé aux maitres de l’auteur dramatique. A cété 
de Corneille, de Victor Hugo, de Banville et de tant d’autres, 
Alfred de Musset a sa place marquée parmi les modéles de Rostand. 
Outre Vart des tirades lyriques et musicales, outre l’idéalisme 
glorifiant la souffrance et l'amour pur, qu’ils ont en commun, il 
y a surtout l’influence pour ainsi dire “matérielle” et directe de 
la délicieuse comédie A quoi révent les jeunes filles sur les Roma- 
nesques et, selon Jules Lemaitre, celle de Carmosine sur la Princesse 
lointaine. 

Une troisiéme piéce de Rostand et, cette fois, une piéce du Ros- 
tand “ arrivé,” en pleine possession de sa doctrine autant que de sa 
routine, parait devoir quelques-uns de ses contours les plus im- 
portants 4 un conte de Musset. L’Histoire d'un merle blanc 
(1842) appartient aux contes les plus connus, le plus souvent cités 
de auteur qui s’y met en scéne sous les traits du merle célébre et 
rare. Rostand, 4 son tour, préte la moitié de son 4me 4 Chante- 
cler, symbole du poéte idéaliste et optimiste, illustre auteur que 
la foule prone et déteste 4 la fois. Chacune des piéces de théatre 
@’Edmond Rostand fait sensation tout d’abord par le choix du 
sujet et du “milieu.” Dans Chantecler il renchérit sur toutes en 
choisissant pour héros des bétes et en rehaussant l’éclat de la scéne 
par toute une exhibition de plumes bariolées.? C’est que'ses héros 


* Edmond Rostand, Paris, Fontemoing, 1913. 

? Ce n’est pas le moment de passer en revue les prédécesseurs de Chante- 
cler sur la sc®ne et dans la littérature francaise. Nous renvoyons nos 
lecteurs 4 un article qui va paraitre dans la Revue bleue (Sujets curieux 
dans la comédie du dia-septiéme siécle), o0 nous nous efforcons de tirer de 
Voubli des piéces de théfitre qui, deux cents ans avant Rostand, avaient 
demandé aux costumes d’animaux des effets comiques et des coups de 
théatre. 
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sont des oiseaux qu’il parait préférer aux quadrupédes, 4 peine 
représentés par le Chien, le Chat, la Taupe,—de méme qu’aux 
insectes qui se contentent de fournir les chceurs et l’accompagne- 
ment musical de quelques parties plus ou moins lyriques. La tra- 
dition littérare, dés le fameux Ver-Vert de Gresset et l’Oiseau 
blanc, de Diderot (qu’on peut hardiment rapprocher du Merle 
blanc de Musset non seulement pour les héros, mais aussi pour le 
ton), fait une place d’honneur aux oiseaux, et le culte de l’aigle, 
de Vhirondelle et du rossignol est devenu une mode obligatoire 
pour les prosélytes de Victor Hugo et de Michelet. Cette préfé- 
rence s’explique avant tout par le chant de certains oiseaux qui les 
rapproche des chanteurs humains, des poétes (le merle de Musset 
et Chantecler seront poétes en effet!) autant que par la science 
du vol qui les rapproche des cieux et -“ les fait considérer comme 
des €tres supérieurs. 

Musset accepte tout le bagage de la tradition littéraire qu’il 
enrichit de ses trouvailles 4 lui.* Son merle blanc est un étre ex- 
ceptionnel comme Chantecler: poéte de renom et personnage in- 
téressant, il a pour lui toutes les “femmes” qui, en général, ne 
sont pas 4 méme de comprendre son génie. (La pie s’effraie de sa 
voix tandis que la doucereuse tourterelle s’endort pendant qu’il 
chante; les grives sont trop folles pour approfordir quoi que ce 
soit.) Il finit par s’éprendre d’une étrangére, comme Chantecler : 
il épouse une jeune merlette anglaise, romanciére comme George 
Sand. Dans la premiére ivresse de son amour, il croit avoir trouvé 
la femme digne de lui: toujours comme Chantecler, il se désabuse 
bientét. Notons que la merlette doit sa blancheur 4 une pommade ; 
la poule faisane, aventuriére 4 son tour, a emprunté 4 son male 
son plumage éclatant. 

Il va sans dire que les oiseaux de Musset ne se contentent pas 
de jouer leur réle de symboles ou d’hommes masqués; ils veulent 
vivre en méme temps leur vie de vrais oiseaux, avec leur caractére 
apparent, leurs attitudes typiques que le poéte des Nuits a saisi 
@un coup d’eil digne de l’auteur des Fables. Nous ne relevons 
ici que deux oiseaux “littéraires ” qui figurent aussi dans Chante- 
cler: le rossignol auquel le héros porte envie et qui aime éperdu- 


* Le vieux po@te classique Kacatogan continue la lignée de Ver-Vert, des 
perroquets et des cacatois, oiseaux “en chef” de l’exotisme littéraire du 
dix-huitiéme siécle. 
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ment la rose hautaine;* ev le pigeon ramier, trés affairé et trés 
rapide, dont un cousin, pigeon voyageur, remplit, dans Chantecler, 
les fonctions de facteur des oiseaux. 

Ce rapprochement doit étre complété par celui du ton, commun 
aux deux ouvrages. C’est celui du persiflage spirituel et souvent 
trés fort qui se fait voir chez Musset autant que chez Rostand. 
Le merle noir (encore un merle!) prend sur tous points le contre- 
pied des opinions de Chantecler et, par conséquent, de celles du 
merle blanc de Musset: il représente l’esprit étroit, terre a terre, 
dénigreur de tout génie et de tout enthousiasme. Et s’il se met 
en frais d’innombrables jeux de mots, il pourrait en avoir trouvé 
le moule dans V’histoire de son confrére blane, ou les Grives tien- 
nent des propos Grivois et ot l’on parle du feu roi Pie X, roi des 
pres! 

Un rapprochement significatif doit étre fait pour une tirade de 
Cyrano. Celui-ci, en administrant une correction au vicomte de 
Valvert et en lui donnant une legon de verve et d’esprit, parait 
s’inspirer d’une des poésies les plus populaires du_ principal 
modéle de son auteur. La fameuse Ballade a la lune fit scandale: 
le jeune Alfred de Musset, espéce d’ “ enfant sublime,” eut l’imper- 
tinence de se moquer de la Lune, objet de tant de soupirs languis- 
sants et de Vaffection passionnée des romantiques.’ en se 
réservant le droit de faire valoir les sentiments de dévouement et 
de tendresse que lui inspirait la Lune, la Diane des Anciens,— 
ce qui est le cas, en effet, dans la deuxiéme partie de la Ballade,— 
il montre a ses lecteurs le talent qu’il a de surcharger d’abord 
son invocation de comparaisons burlesques et irrévérencieuses sur 
le compte de la fidéle compagne de ses promenades mélancoliques.°® 
Cyrano en agira de méme en nous donnant un échantillon de son 
savoir-faire : il tourne en ridicule son nez trop grand, une difformité 
qui, au fond, lui cause du chagrin et dont la pensée fait vibrer en 
lui des cordes plutédt sérieuses. Notons, du reste, que le vrai 
Cyrano étant l’auteur d’un voyage imaginaire 4 la Lune, son nom 
dut nécessairement attirer Vattention de Rostand sur cette mémo- 
rable “ Ballade 4 la Lune.” 


‘Cf. The Nightingale and the Rose, d’Oscar Wilde, oi le rossignol meurt, 
comme A la fin de “ Chantecler.” 

5 Cf. le Charivari @ la Lune dans les Musardises. 

* Ainsi la lune serait un “faucheux” sans pattes et sans bras, idée 
baroque, puisque l’araignée sans pattes n’a par de forme caractéristique. 
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Parmi les maitres d’Edmond Rostand, il faut réserver une place 
@honneur 42 Frangois Coppée. L’auteur si populaire du Passant 
fut l'un des fournisseurs ordinaires du “thédtre des poétes” dont 
Rostand trouvera la formule parfaite. Rien de plus ingénieux, 
de plus “rostandesque” que les péripéties et les mots finals des 
drames héroiques tels que Severo Torelli. Alain, dans immense 
mosaique de la Guerre de cent ans, réduit par son frére a l’inac- 
tivité des villanelles et des réves, ouvre les ailes, s’arrache au nid 
qui ressemble 4 une prison, et finit par se briser. C’est comme 
une premiére ébauche de la figure de l’Aiglon. Les Jacobites, 
drame joué a l’Odéon en novembre 1885 et qui marque les débuts 
de Mme Segond-Weber, semble avoir prété 4 Aiglon plus d’une 
situation importante. Le jeune et sympathique rejeton d’une 
famille détrénée prend la résolution de reconquérir le pays dont 
le peuple le préfére 4 ses maitres actuels. Jl est aimé de plus 
d’un femme (Lady Dora, femme de Lord Fingall, et Marie, fille 
du mendiant aveugle Angus), et un rendez-vous compromet presque 
le succés de la guerre et tous les efforts d’un patriote ardent, aux 
maniéres un peu thédtrales (Angus, Flambeau). Comme le duc 
de Reichstadt, le prince Charles-Edouard finit par avoir des doutes 
et par reculer devant l’immense responsabilité des meurtres commis 
en son nom. La tragédie s’exhale en élégie ... .7 

Le Luthier de Crémone contient en germe ce qui est essentiel 
dans le sujet de Cyrano, Vantithése romantique et le sacrifice cor- 
nélien. Filipino, le bossu, ose caresser un impossible réve d’amour. 
Aprés un moment d’espoir, préparé psychologiquement par un 
triomphe du héros difforme,*® il se résigne, il renonce 4 l’amour; 
de plus, il fait son possible pour assurer la victoire 4 son rival 
Sandro, artiste inférieur, mais homme beau et aimé de Giannina. 
Aprés cela, on n’a presque plus besoin de rappeler le succés bruyant 
autant que durable du Luthier de Crémone (1876). 


JEAN HANKISS. 
Université de Debreczen, Hongrie. 


™Notons que Coppée sait préparer des scénes A effet fondées sur des 
détails singuliers et pittoresques tels que les jouets de l’Aiglon. Cf. sur- 
tout les scénes de Joé, Jacobites, Iv, 4 et 5. 

8 Des liens plus directs, plus “ matériels ” réunissent lAiglon au Fils 
de VEmpereur, poésie de Coppée, cf. Haraszti, Edmond Rostand, p. 57, n. 
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The Middle High German minstrel epic called the Raben- 
schlacht* describes at length how King Etzel promises to help 
Dietrich von Bern conquer his kingdom. Queen Helche has an 
evil dream; a dragon carries off her two sons on a wide heath, 
where they are killed by a griffon. Soon after the two young 
princes, called Scharpfe and Orfte, beg their parents to allow them 
to accompany Dietrich on his campaign. But both Etzel and his 
queen refuse to let them go. Moved by their entreaties, Dietrich 
himself asks Etzel for this permission, and finally even Helche, 
seeing that Dietrich promises to be responsible for their safety, 
joins her prayers to those of her sons and Dietrich. Then Etzel 
yields, and the princes prepare to take part in the expedition. 
Arrived in Italy, Dietrich leaves the young men in Bern, charging 
the hero Ilsan with their care. Moreover he asks his own brother 
Diether not to let them leave the city. No sooner has the army 
left than the princes entreat Ilsan to allow them to ride out. At 
first he refuses, but finally decides to accompany them. In the 
dense fog he is separated from them and Diether. The princes 
spend the night on the heath. Next morning, when the sun dis- 
perses the fog, they meet the hero Witege, Dietrich’s enemy. They 
attack him, but are slain all three. In the meantime, Dietrich 
has defeated the army of Ermanarich in a terrible battle which 
lasted twelve days. When he is at last victorious, one of his men 
brings him the news of the death of the two youths and of Diether. 
Dietrich hastens to the spot where the three corpses are lying; he 
kisses the wounds of Etzel’s sons and bites off a joint of his finger, 
from sorrow. The rest of the story is not of immediate concern 
here. Suffice it to say that Dietrich pursues Witege and drives 
him into the sea; himself returns to Etzel, where he obtains the 
pardon of the king and his wife for the death of their sons, of 
which he was the innocent cause. 


‘For this study I use the edition of E. Martin, Deutsches Heldenbuch, 
zweiter Teil, Berlin, 1866, pp. 217-326. The episodes here discussed form 
stanzas 340-357 and 896. j 
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I 


It is two themes of this narrative which deserve some discussion 
and have, as far as I know, never received the attention of scholars. 
The first of these motifs is that of the young heroes who ride out 
for battle against the will of their guardian. It is found in several 
Old French chansons de geste. In the Chevalerie Vivien? Gui- 
schard, Vivien’s brother, desires to be dubbed knight. His uncle 
William tells him that he is too young, but he gets hold of a horse 
and escapes his guardian Gautier. He insists that Guibourc, his 
aunt, confer upon him the order of knighthood and then follows 
the army of William, overtaking it after having killed some Sara- 
cens on the road. The outcome is not tragic in that the young 
hero is not killed but merely taken prisoner. 

This episode is already found in the older Chanson de Willame. 
There William leaves his nephew Gui in the care of his wife Gui- 
boure. The young hero is loath to stay at home; he asks his aunt 
to let him go and promises to tell William that he stole away 
secretly and against her will. Then she permits him to go. He 
joins the squires and is not noticed by his uncle until some time 
later.* 

The same motif is found in the so-called geste du roi. In the 
long and late poem Charlemagne by Girard d’Amiens, the young 
Charles who has assumed the name Mainet at the court of the 
Saracen king of Toledo, prays his guardian David in vain to let 
him go to battle with him and the other Frenchmen who have taken 
service under the Moorish king Galafré; then he rushes out of the 
tower where he has been confined for his own safety, enters the 
battle line and kills the enemy leader.* 

In the chanson Aspremont the young hero is Roland himself 
who, condemned to stay behind at Laon, cannot endure the sight 
of the army in battle array. With some companions he breaks out 
of his prison, throws a number of Bretons from their horses and 
joins the host.® 


2 Léon Gautier, Les Epopées frangaises, Paris, 1882, 1v, 457. 

3 Ed. H. Suchier, Halle, 1911, vv. 1543-1562. 

*L. Gautier, op. cit., m1, Paris, 1880, p. 45. 

5 La Chanson d’Aspremont, éd. Louis Brandin, Paris, 1919, vv. 1244-1315, 
pp. 41-43. 
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It is therefore most likely that this motif, like so many others, 
had its origin in the French chanson de geste and was later bor- 
rowed by the authors of the Middle High German minstrel epic.® 


II 


In the second place, Dietrich’s strange expression of his sorrow 
deserves some explanation. Immoderate signs of mourning are 
quite common among many savage races and have been so at all 
times. Plutarch remarks on it, admonishing his friend to show, 
as a true Hellene, more discretion than the barbaric races in giving 
vent to his feelings of sorrow.’ Among the many ways of mani- 
festing grief for a deceased person self-mutilation has always played 
quite an important part. The most famous example of classical 
antiquity is that of Orestes who in sorrow over the murder of 
Clytemnestra bit off one of his fingers.* Skeletons with finger 
joints missing have also been discovered in the excavations of 
Crete.° Amputation of finger joints in mourning over the loss of 
a child or a husband was quite common among many North 
American Indian tribes.*° A similar custom obtained in British 
New Guinea, where the women would amputate the top of a finger 
up to the first joint, at the death of a child.** There can be very 
little doubt that the episode in the Middle High German poem is 
an archaic feature dating from a time far anterior to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries when the Middle High German epic 
flourished.** 


°Cf. R. Heinzel, Ueber die ostgothische Heldensage, Sitzungsberichte d. 
Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. Kl., Band cxtx. The theme under discussion is 
met with in antiquity; cf. Livy, xxv. 19. 

7 Consolatio ad Apollonium, cap. 22. 

8 Pausanias, Descr. Gr., Vim, 34. 3. 

® Donald A. Mackenzie, Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic Europe, Lon- 
don, s. d., p. 31. 

2° Sir J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, London, 1918, 111, 
227. 

11 Tbid., 111, 237. 

12 Finger mutilation, though for a different purpose, existed in Iceland, 
where a law was necessary to punish any woman who bit off her child’s 
finger in order that it might live longer; cf. on this subject M. Bartels, 
Isléndischer Brauch und Volksglaube in Bezug auf die Nachkommenschaft, 
Zeitsch. f. Ethnologie, xxxt1, 1900, p. 81. 
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Both episodes discussed in this study are rather instructive for 
an understanding of the genesis of the German epic, which is un- 
doubtedly a juxtaposition of elements of very unequal age. Com- 
paratively modern themes are found side by side with others which 
lead us back to a time and a civilization prior to the empire of 
Charlemagne and the influence of Christianity on the rude tribes 
of the Central European forests. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
Flat River, Mo. 


TWO SLICES OF LITERATURE 


Some would have us look upon every piece of writing in a de- 
tached manner, holding with Mr. Saintsbury that “ it is what the 
artist does with his materials, not where he gets them, that is the 
great question.” But to look on literature as the output of soli- 
tary craftsmen, is to revel in dry, merely technical studies and to 
lose the intimate human touch that appeals to all normal minded, 
gossipy men, the touch that made for the success of the old Boox- 
MAN with its details about what George Barr McCutcheon had for 
breakfast and what sort of furniture Marion Crawford used in his 
Italian villa. So the biographical element was introduced. Some 
of the earliest extensive accounts of literary men, Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, satisfied first the biographical requirement, and then 
studied the verse as verse. This method is that which governs 
such a “ standard” work as Gosse’s Highteenth Century Literature 
(1888), avowedly planned on the selection and the exclusion of 
names and the apportioning of space to individual figures. This 
method still controls Moody and Lovett’s English Literature 
(1902) although these gentlemen have set the chief figures in 
relief, “and the minor figures have been grouped about them in 
an endeavor thus to suggest their significance.” Thus we have 
the various “ages” and “periods” of literary history used to 
order and systematize the study. 

It is quite apparent, though, as Mr. Chesterton remarks, that 
“it is useless to urge the isolated individuality of the artist, apart 
from his attitude to his age.” Investigation of biographical data 
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showed how the early training of Blake, the physical infirmity of 
Pope, and the later circumstances of Swift affected the character 
and intent of their writings. ‘Consequently the scholars began to 
study “origins” and “ influences” and concluded that no writer 
was really solitary, “ indifferent to the commonwealth and uncon- 
cerned about moral things.” ‘Taine insisted and Hancock repeated 
with apposite example the doctrine that every man should be con- 
sidered chiefly in relation to his “age ”—in the light of the social, 
economic, political, and philosophical conditions of his time. “ We 
cannot understand a man,” these persons said substantially, “un- 
less we understand the conditions under which he lived and wrote.” 
All studies thus became aids to the study of literature. Professor 
Baldwin, in his preface to English Medieval Interature (1914) 
even congratulates himself that the scantiness of medieval biogra- 
phy enables him to speak of poems in their relation to theology and 
sociology, unencumbered by personal detail. 

Yet still we face a difficulty. It hampers us wherever we turn. 
It is one of the perennially perplexing problems of all time. It is 
the problem of time. Men may be grouped by the dates of their 
births and deaths, between 1660 and 1780, or between 1830 and 
1880. Works may be assembled according as they indicate this 
or that particular “movement.” We may trace the “beginnings 
of Romanticism ” and find fertile seeds in years long, long before 
the flower bloomed. We may scamper up and down the years and 
pick up here and there a “ tragedy of blood.” And at the end we 
will have proved little or nothing. Even. Miss Allene Gregory, 
who in her volume on The French Revolution and The English 
Novel (1915) says that “economic changes and resulting social 
conditions ” affect literature, considers her observations on this 
subject “superficial and commonplace” and is unwilling to grant, 
except as a side issue, that literature offers evidences which may 
be valuable for the historian. History must be her hand-maid ; she 
will not be history’s. Just so long as students insist on writing 
a history of literature instead of admitting that what they scruti- 
nize is really a part of the literature of history, they will be unable 
to solve the problem of time. They will have to confess with Mr. 
Chesterton that “the names never come in the same order in actual 
time as they come in any serious study of a spirit or a tendency ; 
and the critic who wishes to move onward with the life of an epoch, 
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must be always running backwards and forwards along its mere 
dates.” Or else they will declare with Miss Gregory that “ chrono- 
logical generalizations made in a pigeon-holing spirit are valueless ; 
they are merely matters of convenience.” 

Write a biography (I have done it) and you get nowhere unless 
you happen to have selected a man who in the Carlylean sense 
epitomizes his time. Write the history of a particular metrical 
device (and I have done that too) and you produce nothing of any 
value as a reflection of the progress of the human mind and human 
life. What we really need in this world of books is the story of 
human thought and human society, not an account of sonnet tech- 
nique or personal dates and profits. In spite of the aversion to 
mere dates, already mentioned, it is true that what we want to 
know is what men were thinking at certain times. You may agree 
with the English essayist: “ Mere chronological order is almost as 
arbitrary as alphabetical order. To deal with Darwin, Dickens, 
Browning in the sequence of the birthday book would be to forge 
about as real a chain as the ‘ Tacitus, Tolstoy, Tupper’ of a bio- 
graphical dictionary.” However, if you do agree (and I do, in 
part, and at times), I shall ask you to bear with me for a few 
more paragraphs and observe the effect of applying a chronological 
method in two instances. 

In the critical jargon which professors use are two phrases: “ the 
graveyard school of poetry ” and “the satire of the early eighteenth 
century.” These are my examples. I shall look at them with one 
eye while I watch the calendar with the other. I shall compare 
two decades. The first extends from 1730 to 1740; and the second 
from 1740 to 1750. The first of these, that of the ’Thirties, was 
critical, satirical, given largely to condemnation of the existing 
modes and the existing social customs and life. The second of 
these, the ’Forties, was gloomy, anti-social, disgusted with people, 
and quite content with country churches and tottering tombstones 
where one might regret through many a solemn hour the sadness 
of life, and its unhappiness. The limits of the periods are not 
exact. Men do not change their minds promptly on the turning 
of a new decade. Yet the correspondence is close enough for the 
general purpose. 

Here is Edward Young, ambitious in his youth, of whom his son 
remarked to Boswell that “he had met with many disappoint- 
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ments.” In his seven satires on Love of Fame (1725-1728) he 
slashed at the evils he saw in London: 


What swarms of amorous grandmothers I see! 

And misses, ancient in iniquity! 

What blasting whispers, and what loud declaiming! 
What lying, drinking, bawding, swearing, gaming! 
Friendship so cold, such warm incontinence; 

Such gripping avarice, such profuse expense; 
Such dead devotion, such a zeal for crimes; 

Such licensed ill, such masquerading times; 

Such venal faith, such misapplied applause; 

Such flattered guilt, and such inverted laws! 
Such dissolution through the whole I find, 

*Tis not a world, but chaos of mankind. 


After looking at sights like these, and inveighing against them 
without effect, is it any wonder that the man of letters should retire 
from a community where “ virtue’s a pretty thing to make a show ” 
and betake himself to the writing of Night Thoughts (1742-1745) 
on immortality and the terrible vengeance of a just God? He finds 
amid the violated decencies of the world no inspiration but in 
contemplation of “what beams upon it from eternity” and that 
in the life to come 


Each virtue brings in hand a golden dower 
Far richer in reversion. 


Here in two flashes from the work of one man we have the 
semblance of an outline of the whole. 

There are exceptions, like Parnell’s Night Piece on Death 
(1721), which comes a little early, and Churchill’s Rosciad (1761) 
and Goldsmith’s Retaliation (1774) which come too late, but the 
general conception seems to hold. In the ’Thirties they were fight- 
ing for proper ideas; in the ’Forties they had grown disgusted and 
gone out to look for them “ far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife.” 

Here is Pope with his Moral Essays (1735) and his Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot (1735), and his Satires (1738), and his Dunciad 
(1728-1743) extending over the whole period. Even in his Essay 
om Man (1733) in which he is frequently said to have become 
philosophical instead of satirical he represents humanity in terms 
like this: 
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Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. . 


Here was James Thomson in The Seasons (1726-1730) arguing 
his best that men should leave the viciousness of the cities and find 
“the mighty breath of God” and “the general smile of nature ” 
in the “brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales.” 

Here was Swift writing the Modest Proposal in 1729 and his 
vicious deductions in The Beasts’ Confession in 1738. Here is an 
anonymous poet in The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1732 telling of 
the happy savage, 

Of all human arts 
Happily ignorant, nor taught by wisdom 
Numberless woes, nor polished into torment. 


Here is Soame Jenyns in his Essay on Virtue (1734) while the 
Whigs and Tories were squabbling, while the Jacobite Pretender 
was still a danger, while the memories of the War of the Spanish 
Succession were still fresh and the War of Jenkin’s Ear was about 
to break out, bewailing the “error, fraud and superstition,” con- 
demning “ servile tenets,” and hoping to see the end of “envy, 
hatred, war, and discord.” Here is Henry Brooke condemning 
the “ self-sufficient sons of reasoning pride” for failing to observe 
the Universal Beauty (1735) in the lessons of nature which is so 
superior to civilization. Here is Matthew Green in The Spleen 
(1737) laughing out of countenance the strict dissenter, the place 
hunters, and the “ deep tragedies that make us laugh.” And here 
is Charles Wesley writing fervent hymns, lame and infirm with sin 
and yet eager to rush forward in the chase like William Somer- 
ville’s fox hunter, but hoping that he may penetrate to everlasting 
life, above and remote from this. 

Finally, it seems, they made an end of their arguments. They 
seem to have given up the fight and retired with Robert Blair to 
The Grave (1743) and “a long and moonless night.” The flash- 
ing wit of Congreve was giving place to the sober solemnity of 
George Lillo. Occasional conformity may have been expedient and 
the shortest way with dissenters a joke, but the poets were losing 
their “zeal for slander” and their “keen tongue” for their 
“licentious times.” Perhaps they felt with William Whitehead 
the sentiments he poetized in his lines On Ridicule (1743) : 
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That eager zeal to laugh the vice away 
May hurt some virtue’s intermingling ray. 


At any rate, from now on they leave alone “that scented nothing 
of a beau” and we see 

Critics grow mild, life’s witty warfare cease, 

And true good nature breathe the balm of peace. 
Of course, personally we would prefer to “laugh away the folly of 
the times ” with Addison and Steele than deplore in sententious 
long, drawn out sentences the Vanity of Human Wishes as Johnson 
saw itin 1749. But not the men of those days. Their good nature 
was not a social grace. The virtuous were too likely to be abducted 
like Pamela, if they were too familiar with their wicked superiors 
in the social world. The balm of peace that they found was the 
damp and musty air of an English evening. The “setting sun’s 
effulgence,” as Akenside has it in The Pleasures of the Imagination 
(1744), refines the passions to “a chaster, milder, more attractive 
mien.” Joseph Wharton typifies their mood in The Enthusiast 
(1744) : 

But let me never fail in cloudless nights, 

When silent Cynthia in her silver car 

Through the blue concave slides, .... 

To seek some level mead, and there invoke 

Old Midnight’s sister, Contemplation sage, 

To lift my soul above this little earth, 

This folly-fettered world: to purge my ears, 


That I may hear the rolling planets’ song, 
And tuneful turning spheres.” 


They have ceased to satirize and ridicule the town pursuits and 
pleasures. They have ceased even to compare, as did Brooke, the 
“sacred truth” of the countryside with “the courtier’s word, the 
lordling’s honor ” of the city. They have been driven quite away 
and take delight in other things. 

Here is John Gilbert Cooper writing of The Power of Harmony 
in 1745 and finding value in “ a leafless wood, a mouldering ruin, 
lightning-blasted fields.” Here is Collins in 1746 singing soul- 
fully of a weeping hermit, the twilight path, the darkening vale, 
the lone heath, the gliding ghosts, and a haunted stream. Here 
is Thomas Wharton in 1747 praising the Pleasures of Melancholy, 
and finding not undelightful the solemn midnight hour, even when 
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elaborated with mouldering ruins, wasted towers, glimmering walls, 
and ghostly shapes. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard is of course one of the 
finest pieces of writing in the language. Penned by a man who 
had travelled about Europe more than did the usual poet of the 
time, by one who was judged “ perhaps the most learned man in 
Europe,” it represents this decade of the ’Forties almost perfectly. 
Begun in 1742 and finished in 1750, though not published until 
the following spring, even in its composition it almost exactly 
spans the period. It has the sepulchral air, of course. It has its 
moping owl who complains to the moon. It has the typical plea 
for the simple life,—such as the poets were seeking, after their vain 
endeavors to reform the world,—a life of homely joys and useful 
toil. It contemns the boast of heraldry and the pomp of power, 
fortune and fame. It praises lonely contemplation and wayward 
fancies. But—enough of this. The poem is sufficiently well 
known. It distinguishes the type. By its very perfection, its 
“ extreme conciseness of expression,” it marks the end of the decade 
with a period. But more than that, it represents the ’Forties in 
English literary history, when people of a poetic frame of mind 
thought that 


The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 


Do not for a moment imagine that I am presenting an exhaustive 
study of twenty years of literature in these few paragraphs. The 
two decades which I have sliced out are here epitomized simply as 
examples. 

What I am really trying to find out is, whether or not we could 
profitably apply the chronological method to the study of literature. 
So much has been said against it that even dates are disliked. 
What people seem to want now are “influences” and “ move- 
ments.” And these are likely to be all too exclusively purely 
literary in character. What really does matter more than any- 
thing else is the thought of the nation. There are political events. 
There are social conditions. There are philosophies. There are 
economic problems. There are amusements. There are religions 
and ideals. There are conflicting parties and sects in each of these. 
Yet from time to time in each of these there appears a dominating 
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trait, a reflection of the temper of the mind of the nation, of its 
desires and aversions, as the psychologists would say. Certainly 
concrete evidence of its behaviour. The man alone, crying aloud 
in the wilderness should not concern us. But a crowd of men 
shouting on a street corner mean something. It seems to me that 
it is our duty as interpreters of literature to be in addition inter- 
preters of life. Many men may say the same thing in very nearly 
the same way over a long number of centuries. And it need not 
bother us. Still, when many men say the same thing at the same 
time, their voice is as positive an expression of opinion on the 
current conditions of life as an avalanche of ballots in a country- 
wide election. There will always be some who have the art, the 
inspiration, and the fervor to say it well enough so that it will be 
worthy to stand as a record of the traditional history of the race. 
Study biography? Yes, if it aids in the main purpose without 
obscuring it. Use chronology in grouping writers and writings 
for discussion? Yes, if the chronology shows a coincidence of 
ideas. Study “influences” and “movements” and such like? 
Yes, but only where these are at their peak and may be truly said 
to represent the mind of the reading public. The educated, think- 
ing men of England who wrote verse were in the 1730’s waging war, 
and vigorous and bitter war on the evils of their times. In the 
1740’s they had almost completely given up the fight and were 
retiring very nearly like sullen misanthropes, to let the world wag 
as it would in all its wickedness. Are these things true, as the 
poems above cited would seem to show? If so, we have learned 
something of the history of the English people, and it is very 
apparent from the narrowness of the field from which I have 
drawn my examples that there is much more to be learned. 

In any event, whether true or not, I feel like remarking in the 
words of DeFoe that “if those that know these things better than 
I would bless the world with further instructions, I shall be glad 
to see them, and very far from interrupting or discouraging them.” 


ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
War Department, 


Washington, D. C. 


SURREY AND MARTIAL 


Among the poems ascribed to Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
in Tottel’s Songes and Sonettes (1557), as well as in the Park 
Ms. (Add. 36259), is the translation of Martial’s epigram X, 47, 
headed (in Tottel) “The meanes to attain happy life.” Professor 
Berdan recently has called attention to the excellence of this trans- 
lation (Early Tudor Poetry, 523-525), comparing it with two 
seventeenth-century English versions of the same epigram, and 
with Clement Marot’s French version. In another connection Pro- 
fessor Berdan points out (p. 257) the error of Warton and later 
commentators in referring to this epigram as “ Martialis ad se- 
ipsum,” whereas it belongs among those addressed to Julius Mar- 
tialis. Warton, of course, merely repeated a very old error; in 
1571, copies of this epigram in Latin, English, and Welsh, were 
printed by John Awdley on black-letter sheets, with the title, 
“ Martial to himself, treating of worldly Blessedness . . . Ex M. 
Valer. Martialis ad seipsum libro 10.” 

No recent student of Surrey, however, seems to have noticed that 
the translation attributed to Surrey, with variations in a few 
phrases, was printed almost ten years earlier than Songes and 
Sonettes, by William Baldwin in his Treatise of Morall Phylosophie 
(January, 1547/8); there it appears with the heading, “ The 
thinges that cause a quiet life, written by Marcial.” Fliigel re- 
prints the two versions in Neuenglisches Lesebuch, without per- 
ceiving their virtual identity. In fact, he takes the verses as given 
by Baldwin to be a translation of a different epigram, Martial’s 
V, 20. Placing the two versions side by side will show beyond 
doubt that they represent one and the same translation: 


BALDWIN (1547/8) 
My frende the thynges that do at- 
tayne 
The happy lyfe, be these I fynde: 
The richesse left, not gotte with 
payn 
The fruitfull ground, the quiet mynd. 


The equall frend, no grudge, no 


stryfe, 
No charge of rule, nor gouernaunce: 


3 


Sugrey (1557) 
Martiall, the thinges that do attayn 
The happy life, be these, I finde. 
The richesse left, not got with pain: 
The frutefull ground: the quiet 
mynde: 

The egall frend, no grudge, no strife: 
No charge of rule, nor gouernance: 
Without disease the healthfull lyfe: 
The houshold of continuance: 

The meane diet, no delicate fare: 
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Without dysease the healthy lyfe, 
The houshould of continuaunce. 


The meane dyet, no daintie fare, 

Wisdome ioyned with simplenes: 

The night discharged of all care, 

‘Where wyne the wyt may not op- 
presse. 


The faythful wyfe without debate 
Such slepes as may begyle the night: 
Content thy self with thyne estate, 
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Trew wisdom ioyned with simple- 
nesse: 

The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not op- 
presse: 


‘The faithful wife, without debate: 


Suche slepes, as may begyle the 
night: 

Contented with thine owne estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne feare his 
might. 


Neyther wishe death, nor feare hys 

might. 

We have no ascription of this translation to Surrey in any manu- 
script known, or even conjectured, to be older than Tottel’s mis- 
cellany. This fact leaves open the possibility that the translation 
was made by Baldwin. In support of this, we have the phrase on 
the title-page of the Treatise of Morall Phylosophie, “ contayning 
the sayinges of the wyse, Gathered and Englyshed by Wlm Bald- 
wyn,” and the fact that the translation in question appears with 
others, supposedly made by Baldwin. There is extant, however, 
at least one early edition of the Treatise in which the poem is 
ascribed to Surrey; and it seems likely that it was taken over by 
Baldwin from a manuscript, perhaps from the very manuscript 
used by the editor of Songes and Sonnettes.1. In this case, we 
have here the earliest publication of any of Surrey’s poems, giving 
us an opportunity to examine a version closer than others to his 
own, and to note changes made by the editor of the miscellany. 
Yet Surrey’s claim to these verses was overlooked by Hazlitt when 
he pointed out (Handbook, 379) that the translation in Baldwin’s 
Treatise represents the first appearance of any bit of Martial in 
English; while Warton named Surrey as “ the earliest translator 
of any portion of Martial into English” and Baldwin as the 
second.” 

No other of Martial’s epigrams seems to have attracted so much 
attention as the one under discussion. Beside the translation ap- 


*This view is well supported by W. F. Trench, “ William Baldwin,” 
Modern Language Quarterly, 1 (1899), 259 ff. 

* Both writers overlooked the portion of Martial’s epigram x11, 34, given 
in English by Thomas Elyot in Book I, chapter xm, of The Governour 
(1531). 
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pearing in Baldwin’s work and the Songes and Sonettes, and the 
different one given on the black-letter sheet of 1571, we find that 
Kendall reprinted the Baldwin-Surrey version, evidently copying 
from Tottel but with one change, in his Flowers of Epigrammes 
(1577), and added another translation, presumably his own. A 
fourth English rendering appeared in The Dove and the Serpent 
(1614) ; while still another was found by Collier in a Dulwich 
manuscript and by him ascribed to Henry Wotton or Ben Jonson, 
preferably to Jonson. The two last-named translations may be 
seen in Collier’s Bibliographical Account, 1, 273-274. John Man- 
ningham copied down in his diary (ed. by Bruce, Camden Society, 
1868), under date of June 9, 1602, a rather free verse-translation 
made by “Th. Sm.” * In view of the popularity of this epigram, 
the problem raised by conflicting ascriptions of its earliest (and 
perhaps best) translation becomes an important one; and is inti- 
mately bound up with the larger problem concerning the sources 
used by the collector of Songes and Sonettes. 


Hoyt Hupson. 
Cornell University. 


*An unpublished translation from the sixteenth century is mentioned 
by the editor and collector of The Epigrams of Martial (Bohn’s Library, 
1890), who says that this epigram is included in “a very interesting MS. 
of the age of Elizabeth, which versifies with considerable ability a a 
proportion of the Epigrams.” 
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The Dependence of Part I of Cynewulf’s Christ upon the Anti- 
phonary. By Epwarp Burcert, 0.S.B. Washington, D. 
C.; The Catholic University of America, 1921. 


The publication, in 1900, of Professor Albert S. Cook’s first 
edition of the Christ,1 threw considerable light upon the sources 
used by Cynewulf. Professor Cook found Part I to be a series of 
paraphrases of the Great Antiphons of Advent. The value of this 
discovery cannot be overestimated, for as Father Burgert says, it 
determines “the character of the poem,” it defines more accurately 
the divisions, and leads to a deeper realization of the religious 
fervor out of which the poem was born. 

Acknowledging the greatness of the work accomplished by Pro- 
fessor Cook, Father Burgert proposes to satisfy some of the ques- 
tions still remaining unsolved. The first of these regards the 
structural plan of Christ I, which has been considered by most 
scholars “ A more or less meaningless jumble of lyrical outbursts.” 
Professor Cook remarks in this connection, the fault of Cynewulf 
is in harmony with the Old English poets in general, a tendency 
to dwell too much upon details, and neglect the architectonics, 
the perspective of the whole. (Pp. xc f.) A similar opinion is 
held by George A. Smithson, who attributes to the entire poem a 
“lyric unity,” or a “unity of mood that is more easily felt than 
formulated.” This unity he finds in the predominating mood of 
the Christ, which is “ The spirit of Advent, the threefold coming 
of Christ to men, through the Virgin birth, through the faith of 
the believer, and through the final judgment.” ? 

This theory Father Burgert rejects, since Cynewulf nowhere 
mentions the threefold coming, and St. Bernard, whose Third 


1 The Christ of Cynewulf, edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Albert S. Cook, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1900. Second impression, 1909. 
The Albion Series. 

2 The Old English Christian Epic. A Study in the Plot Technique of 
the Juliana, the Elene, the Andreas, and the Christ, in comparison with 
the Beowulf and the Latin Literature of the Middle Ages, by George 
Arnold Smithson, University of California, 1910. 
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Advent Sermon * supplies Smithson’s only proof for his assump- 
tion, died A. D. 1153, at least three centuries after Cynewulf. 
Patristic writers before St. Bernard mention only the two comings 
of Christ expressed in the Advent liturgy, namely, His coming 
in the Incarnation, and His final coming at the Last Judgment. 
Moreover the characterization of Part II as “a coming,” is a mis- 
nomer, the absurdity of which was indicated by Cook in his refu- 
tation of Dietrich’s theory. (P. xvii.) Tho the question of the 
unity of the Christ is foreign to his study, Father Burgert suggests 
as a basis more plausible for the unity of the three parts than St. 
Bernard’s “ad homines” and “in homines,” the fifth stanza of the 
Advent hymn, Veni, redemptor gentium: 

Egressus ejus a Patre, 

Regressus ejus ad Patrem, 

Excursus usque ad inferos, 

Recursus ad sedem Dei. 
Placed in opposition, lines 1 and 3 show a parallelism in which 
the terminus a quo is complementary to the terminus ad quem; 


Egressus ejus a Patre..... Excursus usque ad inferos, 
Regressus ejus ad Patrem . . . Recursus ad sedem Dei. 


Lines 2 and 4 form a second parallel, being synonymous. Lines 1 
and 3 indicate the two extreme points in Christ’s human life, His 
Incarnation or advent among men, and His Ascension, His de- 
parture from them. LEgressus ejus a Patre gives the clue to Cyne- 
wulf’s frequent use of the theme of Christ’s co-existence with the 
Father; usque ad inferos coincides with the Harrowing of Hell 
motive. The theme of Part III following from that of Part II,* 
completes the unified scheme of the poem, for, as Father Burgert 
says, “ in Christ I, Christ can be considered as beginning His work 
of Redemption; in Christ IT, as completing the work and receiving 
His personal reward from the Father, and Christ III, as demand- 
ing the fruits of the Redemption from the whole human race.” 
Leaving the question of the unity of the entire poem, Father 
Burgert proceeds to prove that the sources of Christ I form the 
bases for its divisions, and that the poet strictly adhered to his 


8 Third Advent Sermon, Migne P. L., 183, 45; cf. Smithson, 343; quoted 
also in Cook, xxvii f. 
*See especially lines 523-526. 
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Antiphonary both for material and for plan of construction. The 
divisions of the Christ manuscript found in the Exeter Book, have 
always with more or less distinctness been noted by scholars ; Wanley 
and Gollancz recognized but the five manuscript divisions ; Thorpe 
and Dietrich increased this number to six, and Grein and Wiilker 
made five additional sections. With his discovery of the sources, 
Cook made only one more division, at line 18. Each of the twelve 
divisions begins with the word Eala. Each represents an individ- 
ual lay; and marks a progression of thought, the sources being 
classified by Cook (p. 71) as the seven Greater Antiphons or O’s 
of Advent; four Antiphons included by certain mediaeval churches 
among the Greater Antiphons or associated with them; and two 
of the Antiphons for Lauds on Trinity Sunday (here counted as 
one) according to the Sarum Use. To these findings another was 
contributed in 1914 by Professor Samuel Moore * who based the 
last section of Christ I (ll. 416-439) upon the Antiphon, O admira- 
bile commercium. series of antiphonal paraphrases is inter- 
rupted at lines 164-213, by the dialogue between Mary and Joseph, 
called by scholars The Passus. Comparing these twelve divisions in 
the text of the Christ with the sections indicated in the Exeter 
Book, Father Burgert finds that the poet evidently followed a de- 
finite constructive plan. The one-line spaces in the manuscript 
determine the following grouping of the smaller divisions. 

1 O Rex gentium 

I 2 O Clavis David 
3 O Hierusalem 
1 O Virgo virginum 
II 13 O Oriens 

3 O Emmanuel 

The Passus 


2 O mundi Domina 
3 O Radix 


IV { —The Doxology 
—O admirabile commercium. 


This symmetrical arrangement of the paraphrases into groups, 
indicates to the writer a purpose on the poet’s part of following at 


1 O Rex pacifice 
III 


5In M. L. N. xxx, 226 f. 
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least the broader structural plan of the usual Church hymn in the 
organization of the smaller members of his poetical composition. 
This hymnic character of Christ I has impressed various commenta- 
tors since Wanley, who was the first to designate it Poema sive 
Hymnus de Nativitate D. N. I. C. et de B. V. Maria. Broadly 
applied, the term “hymn” as defined by Clemens Blume,° may be 
used to characterize Part I of the Christ, since it is “a lyrical 
religious poem” with groups or divisions serving as stanzas. In 
this case each stanza consists of three O-paraphrases. The “ rhyth- 
mical offices,” common in Cynewulf’s time as the Antiphonary of 
Hartker shows, may have furnished the model for the poet’s plan. 
This theory of “hymnic structure” excludes both The Passus and 
the closing section, lines 416-439 ; the latter is not Advent matter, 
and dramatic form of The Passus debars it from place among the 
paraphrases. If it is the work of Cynewulf, and not, as has been 
supposed, the interpolation of a West-Saxon scribe, the poet found 
his source in the liturgical service for the Vigil of the Nativity, 
(Matt. 1; 18-21) and may have found his formal model also in 
the homiletic dialogues of the Greek Fathers quoted by Cook.’ 
Whatever the source of Cynewulf’s poetical expansion of this sub- 
ject matter may have been, it is most likely that it likewise belonged 
to the celebration of the Vigil of Christmas. The three groups 
of “stanzas” are followed by Division XI, a paraphrase of the 
Doxology, thus completing “The extensive hymn of praise which 
Cynewulf so skilfully wrought from the Greater Antiphons of the 
Advent season.” The last section of Christ I, lines (416-439) 
paraphrases the principal Antiphon used by the Church during the 
Octave of Christmas. Father Burgert is of the opinion that this 
Division was added to the preceding portion of the poem after the 
lapse of an interval of time. “ Yet,” he adds, “with the O ad- 
mirabile as its basis, this final paraphrase, even if a later addition, 
fittingly closes the great theme carried out in Part I of Cynewulf’s 
Christ, for it is with the Octave of Christmas to which the source 
belongs, that the Christmas Office finds its close.” 

As the result of his examination of the sources which form the 
bases for the twelve divisions of Christ J, Father Burgert finds the 


*“ Hymns” in Catholic Encyclopedia, vii, 595. 
7“ A Dramatic Tendency in the Fathers,” Journal of Germanic Philology, 
Vv, 62-4. 
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conclusions made by Cook clear in all except Divisions VII, X, 
and XII. Though the direct source for Division VII or The Passus 
must remain doubtful, its source material belongs to the Vigil of 
the Nativity, and is found in the Gospel passage of that day. 
(Matt. I; 18-21). As the source for Division X, Father Burgert 
gives the Preface sung in the midnight Mass on Christmas, wherein 
the thought expressed is found to be, like Cynewulf’s paraphrase, 
a glorification of the eternal generation of the Son of God. This 
theory gains strength from the fact that Division X is followed 
immediately by the Doxology, a hymn of praise to the Holy Trinity, 
which in Lines 403-415, contains a faithful paraphrase of the Sanc- 
tus, or the part of the Mass following upon the close of the Preface. 
The material for Division X is, then, taken from the Christmas 
service, the chief source being the Preface of the midnight Mass. 
It is not, then, as Cook supposed, based upon the Antiphon, O 
Radix, which together with the O Sapientia, and the O Adonai, 
Father Burgert thinks was included in the material of the “ Lost 
Portion ” of the Christ manuscript. 

In the third chapter of his dissertation, Father Burgert considers 
Cynewulf’s sources as found in actual Church use. The reader 
is reminded of the fact that, in the history of liturgy, the Cyne- 
wulfian epoch presents a stage of development witnessing the addi- 
tion of many accretions to existing formulas of worship, and show- 
ing numerous points of divergence between the usage of the parent 
Church at Rome and the dependent sees thruout the world. This 
fact probably accounts for Cynewulf’s seemingly arbitrary arrange- 
ment of the Seven Universal Antiphons, which are almost invariably 
listed according to the Liber Responsalis. Basing his supposition 
on the fact of the indulgence shown the Church in England, 
which is noted by Amalarius of Metz in his account of Pope St. 
Gregory’s correspondence with St. Augustine, Father Burgert 
is of the opinion that Cynewulf may have known a specific- 
ally English Antiphonary, containing all the Greater Antiphons 
(except, possibly, the O Gabriel) yet presenting them in an order 
unlike that of the Liber Responsalis. This opinion is strengthened 
by the fact that variants from the order of the Antiphons as listed 
by St. Gregory, are found in the Antiphonary of Hartker, and in 
those of Lucca and Toledo, which date from the twelfth century. 
As there can be found nowhere stated any inherent reason for the 
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order given in the Liber Responsalis, and since examples of variant: 
lists appear in the Antiphonaries cited, the writer supposes that 
Cynewulf used an Antiphonary wherein the arrangement of the 
Universal O’s corresponded to the order of the paraphrases in 
Christ I. Even granting that the poet followed the Roman use, 
the customs prevailing in his particular church or monastery might 
account for a slight difference in the order of the O’s as chanted 
in the Office. 

Under the caption, The Added or Monastic O’s, the writer studies 
the sources of four Paraphrases in addition to those of the Universal 
O’s. These he agrees with Cook in tracing to a monastic origin.® 
Examination of various Antiphonaries reveals that any O’s used 
in addition to the seven Greater Antiphons, were always listed after 
the latter. This does not imply that the Monastic O’s were chanted 
in the Office after the completion of the Universal O’s except, pos- 
sibly, in those churches whose custom sanctioned the beginning of 
the chanting of the Advent O’s early enough to allow each of the 
added O’s a separate place in the Kalendar. But since common 
custom enjoined the beginning of the O’s eight days before Christ- 
mas, the additional O’s, perhaps, found place outside the strictly 
liturgical Office as Antiphons for special services or occasions. The 
Antiphonary of Hartker gives a clue to the use of the Added 0’s, 
O Hierusalem, O mundi Domina, and O Virgo virginum, which on 
page 57, the Antiphonary assigns to the service following the Mag- 
nificat with its appointed Antiphon. This service is referred to 
as ad crucem and it followed the Benedictus in Lauds, and the 
Magnificat in Vespers, corresponding thus to the “memorials ” 
in the English use, which were always chanted after the regular 
Antiphon and prayer of the day or feast. The term ad crucem 
is derived from the fact that the memorial of the Holy Cross usually 
preceded all other memorials; in some mediaeval churches, more- 
over, it was customary to perform these memorials before an image 
of the Cross. The rubric, ad crucem was retained for the service, 
even when, as during Advent, a special memorial in honor of the 
Virgin Mary was substituted for the ordinary commemoration of 
the Cross. These services termed ad crucem commemorations, or 
honorem 8. Mariae, are of interest, since the Added O’s found 
their place in this part of the Divine Office. 


8P, xxxix f., note 6. 
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The four Added or Monastic O’s used by Cynewulf, are O Hieru- 
salem, O Virgo virginum, O Rex pacifice, and O mundi Domina. 
The first of these appears to Father Burgert to be of purely monastic 
origin; its use was, therefore a matter of individual choice, and 
so, remains indefinite. The O Virgo Virginum is assigned the 
eighth place in the Liber Responsalis. It is the earliest of the 
Added 0’s, and, in the beginning, was probably used as a regular 
Great O of Advent, taking the last place of these, and falling either 
on the Vigil of Christmas, or on the “ super-vigil ” (December 23). 
Later, as the Antiphonaries of Lucca and Toledo. show, this Anti- 
phon was used for the feast of the Annunciation (March 25), and 
from that feast it was naturally transferred to the feast of the 
Expectatio Partus, or Commemoratio de la O (December 18), 
Other monastic uses prevailed, showing that in those days the O 
Virgo virginum was not attached to any special feast such as the 
Annunciation or the Expectation, and thus allowing the poet a 
greater freedom in its use. 

Since it was apparently restricted to purely monastic use, we 
may suppose that it belonged to the ad crucem service, following the 
solemn Vespers on December 24, or to some other service of the 
Vigil of Christmas. The last Added O employed by Cynewulf is 
the O mundi Domina, which, in Hartker’s Antiphonary, is assigned 
to the service ad crucem for the Vespers of Christmas Day. The 
Leofric Collectar makes it the Antiphon proper of the Magnificat 
on the Vigil of the Nativity. Other uses, however diverse, concur 
in assigning this Antiphon a place in the immediate preparation 
for Christmas. 

From his study of these Added or Monastic O’s, used by Cyne- 
wulf, Father Burgert concludes that they were used in various ways 
by the different mediaeval churches, and, being chanted in various 
services not strictly liturgical, they were more subject to local vari- 
ations in use than were the Seven Universal 0’s. 

In The Remaining Sources, Father Burget states his conclusions 
regarding the actual Church use of the sources for The Passus, for 
Divisions X and XI, and for the final section, Division XII. The 
source for the Passus is found in the Office chanted on the Vigil 
of Christmas (December 24) Division X, the writer believes to be 
the poet’s own “0,” paraphrasing the Preface for midnight Mass 
on Christmas. It therefore belongs liturgically to the Feast itself. 
Division XI, or the Doxology in its first portion (lines 378-402) 
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is based on two Antiphons to the Holy Trinity, found in the Office 
of the Holy Trinity, which was not in Cynewulf’s time confined to 
the Sunday following Pentecost. In the Antiphonary of Hartker 
and the Collectar of Leofric, the two Antiphons used by Cynewulf 
are assigned to the Sundays after the feast of the Epiphany. Cyne- 
wulf, therefore found the sources for the first half of the Doxology, 
much nearer to the Christmas Office, than they are in the Breviary 
of today. The second half of the Doxology (lines 403-415), the 
writer finds to be a “ faithful transcription of the Angelic hymn, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, which, in the Mass follows the Preface 
and is introduced by it.” The final portion, Division XII is based 
on the outstanding Antiphon of the octave of Christmas, the 
O admirabile commercium. 

In the concluding chapter of his thesis, Father Burgert presents 
a tabulated summary of Cynewulf’s sources, under the headings, 
the Seven Universal 0’s; Four Added 0’s, and Other Sources. A 
fourth column assigns each source to its proper liturgical use. 
Grouping these sources under literal indexes, the writer shows that 
Cynewulf has drawn from liturgical usage that extends from the 
week of preparation before Christmas through the Octave of the 
feast. Under Group A, the three Antiphons, O Sapientia, O 
Adonai, and O Radix, are found; the author concluding that they 
were paraphrased in the “ Lost Portion ” of the Exeter Book, since 
no part of the poem “ treats them commensurately with their im- 
portance and position in the Antiphonary.” 

Having proved that the poet’s arrangement of his material is not 
arbitrary, but on the contrary is most coherent and unified in 
mood as well as in structure, the writer adds, “ From the manner 
in which Cynewulf followed Church use in his arrangement of the 
various paraphrases, his inspiration was derived not so much from 
the service books themselves, as from an actual attendance at the 
Divine Office. In other words, the sources of Christ I must not be 
taken out of their proper environment, that is, from their liturgical 
setting in the actual chanting of the Divine Office; for only in that 
essential atmosphere do they receive that life and that spirit which 
warmed the emotions and stimulated the power of song in Cynewulf. 
Only in that life which they live in the liturgy of the Church, 
can their true influence upon the structural plan of Christ I be 
measured.” 


Mt. Washington, Md. 


SIsTER Mary CATHERINE. 
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The Romance of Tristram and Ysolt. By THomas or BRITAIN. 
Translated from the Old French and Old Norse by Roger 
SHERMAN Loomis. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1923. xvi + 294 pp. 


“ Eleanor brought with her to the fogs of London and the stark 
brutalities of Henry’s court a breath from the olive gardens of 
Provence, a glimpse of the opaline sea, a new idealism of love.” 
This iridescent sentence plucked at random from Mr. Loomis’s 
introduction,—a preface that affords the clearest exposition of the 
Provengal ideal of courtly love I have met in any language and 
illumines the social atmosphere in which the Thomas poem was 
composed in England shortly after 1185,—gives a hint of the 
properly colorful style which the romance assumes in Mr. Loomis’s 
rendering. The translator has already made his reputation in 
Tristan scholarship by his published treatises in his chosen field 
of iconography. He has followed the pictographs of the Arthurian 
legend from the north portal of Modena to the sword Curtana of 
British coronations derived from the blade which Tristan broke 
on Morholt’s cranium. In the present volume the style is modelled 
upon Malory so skilfully that some antiquarian of the next mil- 
lenium might well pronounce this Tristan a lost supplement to 
Morte d’Arthur. Yet Mr. Loomis’s fifteenth century English will 
not terrify an infant; indeed the book is as refreshing to the lay 
reader as it is invaluable to the scholar. . 

Beautifully in keeping with this style are the copious repro- 
ductions from the tiles recovered from the foundations of Chertsey 
Abbey with which Mr. Loomis has embellished his book. There is 
one of the dragon that fiercely exhibits all the dashing suggestive- 
ness of our most futuristic decorators of today. Another illustra- 
tion indicates that two artists must have been at work at Chertsey, 
for in one tile “Duke Morgan smiteth Tristram” in a kimono, 
whereas in the next “ Tristram slayeth Duke Morgan” in a full 
panoply of mediaeval mail. 

Mr. Loomis has given us a more consistent and satisfactory 
Thomas than M. Bédier’s reconstruction. Three-tenths of his text 
is from the extant Anglo-Norman fragments and the remaining 
seven-tenths, with insignificant exceptions, is a faithful translation 
of the conscientious rendering which Brother Robert made into 
Old Norse in the year 1226. Lovers of the Icelandic will regret 
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that Mr. Loomis has contracted the first fifteen chapters, although 
they must admit that he has improved the story and throughout 
created a nobler piece of prose than his original. Robert’s ever- 
lasting ok connectives are absorbed into a closely knit style more 
worthy of court romances. When the translator turns from Old 
French into Old Norse he makes his transition without any 
stylistic hiatus. Witness p. 184: Nequedent cest anel prenez: por 
m'amor, amis, le gardés; fetta skal vera bréf ok innsigh, handsgl 
ok huggan a@minningar dstar okkar ok essa skilnadar. “In the 
mean while take thou this ring: for my love’s sake, my love, guard 
it; it shall be for writing ‘and seal, surety and solace to mind us 
of our loves and of this parting.” 

A happy alliteration; here, as often, the saga, the more difficult 
medium, is more skilfully rendered and with less staccato effect 
than the French. Mr. Loomis handles the difficult passages 
about dressing the hart with the skill of an old huntsman; his 
lyrical soliloquies attain to real beauty. The translation is singu- 
larly free of spots to cavil at: “cursed” on page 255 is apparently 
a misprint for “avised.” On page 46 the Norwegian sydra Bret- 
landi should be translated “ Brittany,” not “South Brittany.” 
Only occasionally does the translator’s pen grow heavy and lapse 
into a surfeit of archaisms or allow itself in successive chapters 
the modern “alive” and the antient “on live.” The publisher 
seems to have deleted the “ marginal notes” to which Mr. Loomis 
refers rather tantalizingly in his introduction and again in the 
appendix. Instead, there are only the barest of footnotes. We 
begin without knowing whether the text is from Robert or Thomas, 
and it is not until page 182 that we find the first footnote: “ Here 
endeth Brother Robert and beginneth Master Thomas.” 

Mr. Loomis has dedicated his Tristan to the memory of his wife, 
Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, whose two-volume Tristan and Isolt 
has been these ten years the final word on the sources of the 


Tomance. 
H. G. 


The American Scandinavian Foundation. 
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Am Sagenborn der Heimat, Sagen und Marchen aus dem Kreise 
Leobschiitz, von Huco GnreLozyK. Leobschiitz, Adolph 
Rolle, 1922. 212 pp. 


This little book is a collection of legends and folk-tales from the 
district of Leobschiitz, in the southernmost part of the County of 
Glatz, in Prussian Silesia. A number have been collected directly 
among the people, others were taken from various publications 
inaccessible outside of Germany. A few are reproduced from the 
monumental work of Kiihnau.t The large majority of the tales 
are local legends of the common European type: tales of cities 
swallowed up (pp. 7 ff.), treasure-lore (pp. 12 ff.), the wild hunt 
(pp. 16 ff.), mountain gnomes (pp. 26 ff.), changelings (pp. 41 ff.), 
the nix (pp. 46 ff.), the will o’ the wisp (pp. 61 ff.), witch stories 
(pp. 77 ff.), tales of nightmares (pp. 90ff.), the spectres’ mass 
(pp. 98 ff.), the snake queen (p. 106), the “ White Lady” (pp. 
113 ff.), ghost stories (pp. 124 ff.), and devil stories (pp. 160 ff.). 
Some of the stories are certainly contaminated by learned influences 
and by the chapbook literature, for example two tales of Melusina 
(pp. 24-25) and the Sibyl (p. 108). Die Venixweiblein als 
Gehilfen (p. 36) is strongly influenced by the well-known poem 
of Kopisch? of which it is, in places, a mere prose résumé. Since 
there is a strong Slavonic substratum in the population of Silesia, 
we meet with typical examples of Slavonic folk-lore in this col- 
lection, too, among them must be counted a vampyre story (the 
vampyre bears the West-Slavonic name Strzyga). ‘There are also 
clear traces of the Legend of the Ploughman King, such as the 
election of the ploughman in the field, a legend localized near 
Konigsdorf (p. 72; cf. the Kénigsbrunn and the Kénigshéusel at 
Stadige, in Bohemia) and the meal at the iron table (pp. 29, 36 
and 37). Elsewhere in Silesia is found the tale of the devil help- 
ing the serf to carry out a seemingly impossible task assigned to 
him by a cruel lord (p. 164). On pp. 165-166 we find a version 
of the well-known legend of Richmodis von der Aducht buried for 


* Richard Kiihnau, Schlesische Sagen, Leipzig, 1910-1913. 
* Gedichte, 1836, p. 98; Die Heinzelménnchen. 

* Felix Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 59. 
* Kiihnau, op. cit., 1, 718 ff. 
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dead and rescued by a thief who came to despoil the corpse.* ‘Two 
are mutilated fairy stories: p. 85: Blaubart der Madchenrauber 
(Grimm, K.H.M. 46) and p. 117: Ihr kocht, aber essen werdet 
ihr’s nicht (Grimm, K.H.M. 91). Several genuine Marchen 
form the last part of the collection: The Man who had no Soul 
in his Body (p. 186), Blue-beard (p. 189), Beauty and the Beast 
(ibid.), Don Juan (p. 191), The Earth-man (p. 197), The Stupid 
Wife (p. 198), and also five fables, among them a Silesian version 
of La Fontaine’s Le Corbeau et le Renard (p. 203). 

Folklorists will welcome this unpretentious collection, whose 
value is enhanced by the neat sae of the book and the clear 
and faultless print. 

HacGErTY KRAPPE. 

Flat River, Mo. 


Les Femmes savantes, by Moliére, edited with Introduction and 
Notes by C. H. C. Wricut, Professor of French Language and 
Literature at Harvard University. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. xiii + 144 pp. ; 


In this new edition of Les Femmes savantes, we find an excellent 
presentation of the text of the play, together with a brief intro- 
duction and notes. The text followed is the standard one of the 
Grands Ecrivains frangais, edited by Despois and Mesnard. To 
the text have been added the directions for the production of the 
play followed by the Comédie francaise. These directions are taken 
from the Edition de la Comédie francaise by Georges Baillet, who 
played the rdle of Clitandre for some thirty odd years. It is the 
presentation of these directions to the American student which 
constitutes the sole novelty of Professor Wright’s edition. 

The introduction is well written and pleasant to read, but far 
too short to give more than a passing glimpse of the comedy’s value 
as a literary production or of its place in Moliére’s work. The 
notes are adequate in so far as they elucidate linguistic obscurities 
and their explanations of literary references are correct; it could 
hardly be otherwise in the case of a text subjected to so much pre- 
vious commentation. We might wish a somewhat fuller citation 


5A. H. Krappe, Revue Hispanique, xiv1, 516-546, and Revue des Htudes 
Slaves, 111, 86-89. 
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of parallel and explanatory passages from other writers in an 
edition which must often be used by students not in reach of a 
library of French literature. There is no vocabulary. 

Taken altogether, Professor Wright’s edition of the Femmes 
savantes is carefully prepared and offers sufficient material for a 
clear understanding of the play by a student whose work on 
Moliére is supplemented by abundant outside reading or by a good 
course of lectures by a competent teacher. To the writer, how- 
ever, it seems unfortunate that a new edition of Moliére’s greatest 
comedy of manners, and especially one by so competent an author- 
ity as Professor Wright, should not have an exhaustive introduction 
which would interpret to the student in the twentieth century 
the interesting life of the French salon in the seventeenth. I am 
aware, from personal experience, that the American publisher 
bitterly begrudges the space so required, yet if this new edition 
is to do more than fill the gap in the Oxford Series of French 
texts, only such an introduction would justify its publication. 


Murray P. BrusH. 
Tome School. 


The Colonnade, Volume xiv, 1919-1922. Published by the Andiron 
Club of New York City, 1922. xx, 555 pp. 


The new and greatly enlarged volume of The Colonnade, for the 
years 1919-1922, reflects much eredit upon its publishers, the 
Andiron Club, of New York. The first part, a miscellany of some 
280 pages, gives evidence of the combination of scholarly soundness 
and literary finish aimed at in the Club programs, from which 
the articles have been selected. The second part, a reprint of the 
Poetical Works of John Trumbull, is a contribution to American 
literary scholarship for which college libraries and students of the 
field will be decidedly grateful. 

Outstanding articles of scholarly interest in Part One are J. S. 
Kennard’s address, “ La Femme dans le Roman Italien,” in the 
original French as delivered before the Sorbonne; two studies by 
J. W. Draper, “ Spenserian Biography: A Note on the Vagaries 
of Scholarship,” a sifting of the theories and discoveries relating 
to the poet’s life and work, enlightening as to the extreme nebu- 
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lousness of some views often presented and accepted as established 
facts; and “The Summa of Romanticism,” perhaps a little too 
conclusive title for Professor Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism, 
—with its apparent thesis that romanticism is the sum of the 
opposites of all the good things that go to make up classicism— 
of which the article is a lucid and sympathetic review; a transla- 
tion in full of the “ Twelfth Oratio” of Dio of Prusa, by Pro- 
fessor Waters, of New York University; and Clifford Parker’s 
graphic account of the burial of Rostand, at Marseilles. ‘ English 
Verse in South Africa” attracts by reason of its novelty, though 
Mr. Rich’s explanation of the prevalence of the sonnet form in 
the poetry of South Africa as due to the similarities in climate 
and landscape between that country and Italy calls forth an amused 
protest from the editors. Doubtless the most interesting and per- 
haps the most important article is Elizabeth Stein’s account of 
what purports to be a manuscript diary of David Garrick, recently 
brought to light by Mr. Houdini and dealing with the actor’s first 
trip to Paris, in 1751. If its genuineness is proved, it is of value 
as correcting some of the present views of Garrick’s attitude to- 
ward the French stage. Several pages are reproduced in fac simile. 

The poetry scattered throughout Part One is mostly of the type 
aptly described as “ difficult,” as to composition and often as to 
comprehension—much of it experiments in the villanelle, rondel, 
and other recondite forms. An exception is Margaret Widdemer’s 
Shadows,. owing to a surer poetic touch and approach to the 
reader’s experience and emotions. ‘There are also three short 
stories, The Lady of the Eucalyptus, by Kate Bigelow Montague, 
and two by Horace Fish, Spanishing Hans, a local color story 
of provincial Spain, and Electrons, a study of the emotional 
effects of a comet which threatens to collide with the Earth. Both 
give evidence of unquestioned power in both realism and imagina- 
tive suggestiveness, but the realistic and imaginative elements are 
grotesquely combined, with an effect which is sometimes obscure 
and sometimes merely bizarre. 

It is the very praiseworthy policy of the Andiron Club that a 
portion of each of its yearbooks should be a reprint of some im- 
portant literary work now out of print and inaccessible to most 
scholars. For the next volume, for example, it is proposed to pub- 
lish an extensive collection of eighteenth century American essays, 


4 
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gathered from the newspapers and magazines of the period by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Quimby. Other such projects, as a reprint 
of the Dramatic Works of William Dunlap, will readily suggest 
themselves as of great value in such a series. 

The Poetical Works of John Trumbull (1750-1831) was chosen 
for the present issue because of the lapse of an exact century be- 
tween the first publication and the undertaking of the reprint in 
1920. Trumbull is remembered chiefly as the author of the popular 
Revolutionary satire M’Fingal and as the most truly poetical of 
the Hartford Wits. He deserves more to be remembered, perhaps, 
not for having passed the Yale entrance examinations at seven— 
though he considerately refrained from entering until he was thir- 
teen—but for his determined and successful attempts to introduce 
into the curriculum of his alma mater the study of English litera- 
ture along with that of the ancient classics, theology, logic, and 
mathematics. He served as a tutor at Yale for a few years, studied 
law with John Adams at Boston during the stirring days preceding 
the Revolution—of which M’Fingal was a product—and later was 
prominent as an attorney and judge in his native Connecticut. 

M’Fingal, a Hudibrastic satire in four cantos, of which only two 
appeared before the end of the Revolutionary War, is given credit, 
along with Paine’s Common Sense and the Crisis, for having done 
much to rouse men’s spirits for that memorable conflict. The narra- 
tive, which moves slowly owing to the succession of long speeches 
of Whig and Tory advocates, deals with a town meeting divided 
between the two factions, at the abrupt conclusion of which 
M’Fingal, an irate Tory squire, is tarred and feathered and sus- 
pended from the village liberty pole, and with M’Fingal’s later 
prophecy — explained as Scotch second sight— of the disastrous 
future for his party. The arguments are conducted with much 
spirit, Butler’s meter and end-rhymes are handled with consider- 
able skill, and there are plenty of clever couplets, such as 


But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen, 


or the charge that M’Fingal 


Refused to heaven to raise a prayer 
Because you’d no connection there. 


An interesting change of tone is observable in the last two cantos. 
The Revolution accomplished, Trumbull and his Federalist friends 
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were much concerned with the signs of growing anarchy and the 
gradual development of a democratic party. The Whigs who tar 
and feather M’Fingal become more and more an antifederalist 
tabble, and the speeches of both Whig and Loyalist betray an 
undercurrent of distrust concerning the extension of popular power. 
The poet, in contrast with his early colleague, Joel Barlow, was 
increasingly conservative and opposed to political as well as theo- 
logical radicalism.. One finds oneself unconsciously missing 
“normalcy ” in the prefatory remarks touching his work; “ Bol- 
shevism” is actually there—“ What he and his associates . . . ac- 
complished . . . against the Bolshevism of his day.” This growing 
change is all the more noticeable because Trumbull’s career as a 
poet practically ceases at the end of the Revolution, though he 
continued to live for nearly half a century longer. 

The lyric poems which complete the collection—odes, elegies, 
translations, et cetera,—though Miss Cogan finds a faint roman- 
ticism in the Ode to Sleep, are characterized mainly by the 
“sustained flight,” or excessive long-windedness, which was so fatal 
to Trumbull’s group. The Progress of Dulness in spite of its 
immaturity, deserves probably at least equal credit with M’Fingal, 
though it is generally underrated in comparison with the more 
celebrated poem. The careers of Tom Brainless, Dick Hairbrain, 
and Harriet Simper, characterizing three types of defective edu- 
cation, are adequately developed and are given some degree of 
unity by the marriage of Harriet, after being jilted by Dick, to 
Parson Tom, though the ending is abrupt and ineffective. The, 
satirical purpose is well maintained, and there are several good 
passages, such as the two following, descriptive of Tom Brainless’ 
farewell to pedagogy and his acceptance as a minister :— 


The year is done; he takes his leave; 
The children smile; the parents grieve; 
And seek again, their school to keep, 
One just as good and just as cheap. 


What though his wits could ne’er dispense 
One page of grammar, or of sense; 
What though his learning be so slight, 
He scarcely knows to spell or write; 
What though his skull be cudgel-proof! 
He’s orthodox, and that’s enough. 
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'- Though it is rather by virtue of wit than of inspiration that 
Trumbull achieved his degree of fame as a poet, that achievement 
is far from negligible, and the service rendered by the Andiron 
Club in making his works accessible is unquestioned. The press 
work of the book is excellent; and the managing editor and the 
Dictator of the Club, Professor A. H. Nason, of New York Uni- 
versity, and Associate Professor J. W. Draper, of the University 
of Maine, respectively, are to be congratulated on producing a 
volume of such worth and attractiveness. 


H. M. Ettts. 


University of Maine. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANOTHER (?) SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION? 


William Warner’s? translation of The Menaechmi of Plautus 
(1595) contains what may be a hitherto unnoticed * allusion either 
to The Taming of a Shrew or to Shakespeare’s revision, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew: 


“ Men. Cit. We that have loves abroad and wives at home, are 
miserably hampered, yet would every man could tame his shrew 
as well as I do mine.” (Italics mine.) 


The original * reads: 
“Men. euax! iurgio hercle tandem uxorem abegi ab ianua 
ubi sunt amatores mariti? dona quid cessant mihi 
conferre omnes congratulantes quia pugnaui fortiter? ” 


Mr. Nixon’s * translation is a good example of the modern version: 


“Hurrah! By Jove, at last my lecture has driven her away from 
the door! Where are your married gallants? Why don’t they all 
hurry up with gifts and congratulations for my valiant fight?” 


It will be seen at once that nothing in the original suggests the 
phrasing, “tame his shrew.” Though such an expression as tam- 
ing one’s shrew may have been proverbial,° still there is at least a 


2In working out this allusion, I have had the assistance throughout of 
Professor T. W. Baldwin, Department of English, Reed College. 

* Warner, Wm., The Menaechmi (Shakespeare classics), ed. W. H. D. 
Rouse, 1912, p. 19. 

*For previous notice, I have examined Munro, John, Shakspere Allu- 
sion Book; Munro, “More Shakspere Allusions,” Modern Philoogy, Vol. 
xm, pp. 497-545; Ward, History of Elizabethan Drama; and Bond’s, 
Rolph’s, the Tudor, and the Eversley editions of The Taming of the Shrew. 

* Warner, Wm., The Menaechmi, p. 18. 

Nixon, Paul, Plawtus, 1917, Vol. 1, p. 377. 

*I have found no such expression as taming one’s shrew in any of 
several books on proverbs and sayings. The current form as given by 
Camden, Remains (1605), was: “ Every man can rule a shrew save he that 


hath her.” 
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possibility that this particular expression is an allusion either to 
the old play or to Shakespeare’s revision of it. 

So far as dates are concerned, the allusion might be to either 
play. The old play was entered on the Stationers’ Registers, May 
2, 1594.7 Shakespeare’s revision was made not later than the 
summer of 1595 and almost certainly in the winter of 1594.8 On 
the other hand, it seems quite probable that Warner’s translation 
does not date very long before its publication in 1595, though some 
place it earlier, believing it was the source of Shakespeare’s Com- 
edy of Errors. This inference they support by the supposition that 
the manuscript had, for some time, been passed around among 
Warner’s friends before it fell into the hands of the printer. But 
Warner’s statement,® which is merely that he made the translation 
for his friends and not for publication, should not be taken too 
literally, because such a statement of apology for the printing of 
one’s writings had been in vogue from the beginning of printing, 
finding expression in the prefaces of such men as Caxton,’° More, 
and Shelton. Further, Mr. P. J. Enck** has shown that Shake- 
speare has material from the original Latin which does not appear 
in Warner’s translation. It is not necessary, therefore, to date 
Warner’s translation earlier than 1595 in order to place it as a 
source for Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. So far as chronology 
is concerned then, our supposed allusion might be either to The 
Taming of a Shrew or to The Taming of the Shrew. 

When we examine the personal relations of Warner and Shake- 
speare, we find some evidence to indicate that the allusion is 
probably to Shakespeare’s version. Beginning with the summer of 
1594, Warner and Shakespeare for a time both had the same pa- 
tronage. All Warner’s books before and after this period were 
dedicated either to Sir Henry Carey, the first Lord Hunsdon, or 
to his son Sir George Carey, the second Lord Hunsdon.’* Shake- 
speare’s company came into the elder Hunsdon’s patronage between 
April 16 and June 3, 1594; ** and, after his death July 23, 1596, 
passed into the patronage of his son. Doubtless then, Warner and 
Shakespeare would have been brought together in this summer of 
1594, if they had not previously met, just as, in an analogous situ- 
ation, Christopher Marlowe and Thomas Kyd became acquainted 


"Greg, W. W., Henslowe’s Diary, Vol. 11, p. 164. 

®This is shown in a forthcoming article on The Chronology of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays by Professor Baldwin. 

* Warner, Wm., The Menaechmi, p. 1. 

%” Harvard Classics, Vol. xxxIx, p. 6; More, Sir Thomas, Utopia, ed. by 
Edward Arber, 1906, p. 13; Harvard Classics, Vol. xIv, part 1, p. 6. 

4 London Times, Lit. Sup., March 17, 1921, E. A. Sonnenschein, “ Shakes- 
peare’s Knowledge of Latin.” 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, Warner, Wim. 

4 Murray, J. T., English Dramatic Companies, Vol. 1, p. 91; Greg, W. 
W., Henslowe’s Diary, Vol. 1, p. 17. 
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when Kyd was a servant in his master’s household and Marlowe 
was writing for his master’s players.*4 

This situation might explain Warner’s special interest about 
1594 in The Menaechmi of Plautus, which Shakespeare had adap- 
ted as his Comedy of Errors. In this very autumn, the Shakes- 
pearean Company had revived The Comedy of Errors. We know 
the play was performed at Gray’s Inn, December 28, 1594,** though 
it had not appeared in Henslowe’s Diary while the Company 
was performing at The Rose (1592-94). This means that the 
Company had not likely given the play between March, 1592 
and June 15, 1594. It would seem then that the play was revived 
between June 15 and December 28, 1594. In view of the probable 
personal relations between Warner and Shakespeare at this time, it 
would seem a fair hypothesis that Warner became specially inter- 
ested in translating The Menaechmi of Plautus by seeing the 
revival of The Comedy of Frrors. 

This revived popularity of the play would also account for the 
printer’s eagerness to publish Warner’s translation, unpolished as 
it was. It might also be noticed that there had been sufficient 
time for Warner’s making this translation between the time of the 
revival of The Comedy of Errors and the time of the peeing of 
the translation. 

Thus, if our previous hypothesis of relationship between Warner 
and Shakespeare is correct, it is also at least possible, even probable 
that, as Warner translated The Menaechmi under the inspiration 
of The Comedy of LFrrors, he made an allusion in it to 
Shakespeare’s latest play, The Taming of the Shrew. If our two 
hypotheses are correct, William Warner was by 1595 more than 
ordinarily interested in William Shakespeare. Such a situation 
would make it probable that Warner was really referring to Shakes- 
peare’s Macbeth in a passage *® long ago pointed out, all these 
things together indicating that at least from 1594, or 1595, 
through 1606, William Warner was so interested in Shakespeare 
as to allude to and echo his work. 

Our supposed allusion, if genuine, is important both because 
it was one of the first favorable notices of Shakespeare’s plays 
and because it was made by so important a person as William 
Warner. This allusion would date a full three years before the 
recognition accorded Shakespeare by Francis Meres, indicating 
that even as early as 1594-5, Shakespeare, as a playwright, was 
winning the approval of men who had already established them- 
selves in the literary world. 

Donatp D. RAMSDELL. 

Reed College. 


“ Boas, F. S., The Works of Thomas Kyd. Introduction, pp. eviii-cx. 
% Munro, J. J., The Shakspere Allusion Book, Vol. 1, p. 7. 
* Munro, J. J., op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 158. 
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SHELLEY AND BROWNING 


The attitude of Browning toward Shelley as it is expressed in 
the Essay on Shelley and in Memorabilia is well known. But I 
have never seen it stated that Browning’s theory of the function of 
the poet as it is worked out in How It Strikes a Contemporary 
shows Shelley’s influence. 

It will be recalled that the final sentence of Shelley’s Defense of 
Poetry is, “ Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 
This is the very conception of the réle of the poet in the community 
as Browning makes clear from his poem. 


ALLEN R. BENHAM. 
The University of Washington. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION 


During the meeting of the MZA in Philadelphia, December, 
1922, an informal meeting of professors of German was held to 
discuss a plan for codperation between college and university libra- 
ries in connection with the purchase of books in Germanic philology, 
literature, and kindred subjects. ‘The plan suggested did not in 
any sense involve codperative buying, but provided for a division 
of fields for specialization. 

The desirability of inaugurating some agreement of this sort 
was based on two principles; in the first place on financial con- 
siderations, and secondly on the increase of efficiency in securing 
more extensive collections for the work of scholars in Germanics. 
The demands upon the financial resources of colleges and univer- 
sities for the maintenance of the libraries are enormous and are 
constantly increasing. Ten of the larger university libraries on 
the Eastern seaboard spent last year nearly half a million dollars 
in the purchase price of books alone. In addition, it is estimated 
that it costs a dollar and a half to place a book on the shelves after 
it has been purchased, and that it costs a dollar to provide housing 
for each book ;—in other words, a library to hold a million volumes 
represents an expenditure of about a million dollars. Library 
buildings rapidly become inadequate for the increasing collections. 

Most librarians recognize the fact that intensity of specialization 
in all fields is frankly an impossibility; no library can hope to 
obtain every book in every field. Hence, the needs of scholars 
might be best served if there were a division of the fields whereby 
certain libraries should make themselves responsible for certain 
subjects. This responsibility would involve the acquisition, as far 
as possible, of every new work in the field, and of every older work 
whenever procurable; bibliographical completeness within a re- 
stricted field would be the aim. For example, if the subject were 
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a single author, the library would purchase every edition of the 
callected works, and of. individual works, at least every: edition 
which has significance, and all works concerning the author. 
Other libraries would be informed of this specialization, and schol- 
ars would thus be aware of the location of the special collections. 
A fundamental principle of such a scheme would be a system of 
inter-library loans whenever desired. 

Naturally each library would still continue to endeavor to satisfy 
the reasonable wants of professor and graduate student in their 
research work, and would retain complete freedom of action in 
purchasing extensively wherever it seemed désirable. Each library 
would, however, agree to specialize in certain fields, and other 
libraries might. as a consequence be relieved of the burden of 
specialization in these fields. 

The plan was received with interest, and since the meeting it 
has been discussed by means of a questionnaire. Still further dis- 
cussion will be required to develop the details of the scheme; and 
such discussion is earnestly urged. It is hoped that the codperation 
of a considerable number of colleges and universities will be se- 
cured, and the plan, or some desired substitute, will be adopted as 
of substantial value to the study of Germanics and of real relief to 
library budgets. 

Harvey W. Hewert-THayer. 

Princeton University. 


Tue CHAUCER CONCORDANCE 


The Chaucer Concordance, which was finished and sent to 
Washington on April 25, 1923, has had a long and complicated 
history. This outline, which will give some idea of its character as 
well, is sent to officials of institutions which have aided the work, 
and to some others who may be interested. 

The enterprise was started in England by Dr. F. J. Furnivall 
in 1872. Slips were made and more or less edited with the plan 
of perhaps making a dictionary as well as a concordance. ‘The 
work was taken over in 1893 by Dr. Ewald Fliigel, who planned 
to make it at the same time a very extensive dictionary and a com- 
plete concordance. In 1904 the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton began its liberal assistance. At Dr. Fliigel’s death in 1914, his 
great work was more or less finished as far as the letter H. 

Late in 1916, the present editor took up the work, with Dr. A. 
G. Kennedy as co-editor, and with restored assistance from the 
Carnegie Institution. Most of 1917 passed in the examination and 
alphabeting of the enormous mass of Dr. Fliigel’s material by a 
competent assistant, and it turned out that in the part of the work 
not yet used by Dr. Fliigel about one-half of one per cent. of the 
slips were missing. Since a concordance must be absolutely accu- 
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rate and complete, obviously this old material could not be used. 
The concordance feature is what is most needed ; so it was decided 
to make new material for that and omit the dictionary part for the 
present. There is a good hope that Dr. Fliigel’s material will be of 
the highest value for a new Middle English Dictionary, which is 
in prospect. 

No work was done during 1918, owing to the war and the hope 
(which was disappointed) that a better text of Chaucer’s writings 
would be available soon. The work began in earnest in January, 
1919, with the help of forty or fifty persons in various parts of 
the country. The 250,000 slips were mostly in by the end of the 
year, and by spring, 1920, had all been verified by two assistants. 
Then an assistant added words to those passages which would 
otherwise have been ambiguous, and another assistant verified this 
work. During the summer of 1920, four assistants alphabeted the 
250,000 slips, and during that summer and fall thousands of slips 
by the co-editor and an assistant were made as specimens of certain 
words not included in the 250,000 slips. During that fall, the 
editors made slips for variant readings in the Globe, Skeat and 
Koch editions, and elsewhere. The spring and summer of 1921 
were spent in various tasks of selecting, verifying, and correcting. 
In the spring of 1921, slips for variants were made, with the kind 
codperation of Professors F. N. Robinson and R. K. Root, from 
their forthcoming editions. In August, 1921, the editor went to 
Scotland and consulted certain unpublished collations of about a 
thousand crucial passages in practically all extant manuscripts of 
the Canterbury Tales, and extracted many variants. This was an 
afterthought, but a useful one. The concordance, in the hope of 
never being superseded, has taken variants not only from all edi- 
tions published and in prospect, but for three-fourths of Chaucer’s 
poetry (the Troilus and the Tales) from practically all existing 
manuscripts. 

In the spring of 1922, after the selection of specimens from some 
30,000 slips of certain words not to be printed in full, began the 
immense task of finally arranging the 200,000 remaining slips, 
which had been arranged in 1920 in strict alphabetical order. All 
the slips for a word had to be put under one heading. What makes 
the Chaucer Concordance perhaps the most difficult (as well as one 
of the largest) ever made in any language is the great variety of 
spellings for the same word (e. g. seven spellings for the word 
one), and also the difficulty of determining what constitutes a 
single word( e. g. himself, him-self, him self). After some experi- 
menting, it proved most practical to put under a heading in mod- 
ern spelling all words still in use today. Between April, 1922, 
and March, 1923, the whole mass was thus gone through twice; and 
in addition some 2500 cross-references were made. After further 
verification of head-words and cross-references, and various other 
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tasks, the whole was pasted on more than 13,000 large sheets, which 
were finally reviewed and numbered. 

The work has taken some four years, with scarcely any pause 
for vacations or even holidays, except for a time in the fall and 
winter of 1921. That it has gone so rapidly, and has avoided 
wasting much time through errors and wrong decisions, is due 
largely to the liberality of the Carnegie Institution and of Stan- 
ford University, which have allowed the editors so much financial 
help and free time} and also to the intelligence and conscience of 
nearly sixty helpers (mostly unpaid). 

JouNn S. P. 

Stanford University. 


CHAUCER’s WHELP AND LION 


The falcon in the Squire’s Tale tells Canacee her woful love- 
story 


for to maken other be war by me, 
As by the whelp chasted is the leoun.’ 


The explanation is surely no riddle on the face of it, even if Dr. 
Skeat had not found in Cotgrave and George Herbert a couple of 
modern proverbial sayings to the same effect. But the saying is 
older than Chaucer. It may have been an old saw in his day, or 
he may have got it from Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum naturale, 
xx, 68: “ Uerberatur catulus coram eo [sc. leone] creditque illius 
exemplo se debere timere hominem quem in canis coertione videt 
potentem. Hine in prouerbio dicitur quod pulcre castigatur qui 
per alium se castigat.” (With no proverb it is also in his Specu- 
lum doctrinale, xv1, 89.) Vincent professes to draw the context 
“ Ex libro de naturis rerum,” which is often quoted in this part 
of the work. This book is probably Thomas of Cantimpré’s De 
natura rerum, in which the statement occurs.? Another possible 
source for Chaucer is Bartholomeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus 
rerum, XVIII, 63, which attributes the statement to Solinus 
(wrongly, to judge by Mommsen’s edition), “qui dicit leonem 
timere quando videt vel audit catulum verberari.” The earliest 
like statement to be easily found is in St. Ambrose’s De Cain et 


1]. 490-1. The conceit appears in Othello, II, iii, where Iago cheers 
Cassio, in despair over his disgrace,“ a punishment more in policy than 
in malice; even so as one would beat his offenceless dog to affright an 
imperious lion.” Some of the commentators misunderstand this, through 
not recognizing the allusion. 

2“ Pliny says that a captive lion can be tamed by seeing its cub whipped 
or by watching a dog obey a man.” I quote from Lynn Thorndike’s History 
of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1923), 1, 383, one of the 
most important contributions to medieval scholarship in many a day. 
“Cub” is presumably a translation of “ catulus.” 
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Abel, lib. 11: “ Caeditur canis, ut pavescat leo: et qui sua injuria 
exasperatur, coercetur aliena, alteriusque exemplo frangitur.” * 


JoHN S. P. 
Stanford University. 


A New Nore on Fretprye’s Historical Register 


Apparently we shall never find the missing advertisements for 
the first performance of Fielding’s The Historical Register, but 
I recently found in the British Museum a new item referring to 
the forthcoming appearance of the play, a reference which should 
be added to those which I gave in Modern Language Notes, xxxiv, 
221-222. It is ostensibly a news item, but as it appeared simul- 
taneously in the St. James’s Evening-Post and the London Even- 
ing-Post, March 8-10, 1737, it would appear to have been inspired. 
It reads as follows: “ The Town are in great Expectation of being 


’Migne, Patr. Lat. x1v, 359. In spite of Thomas of Cantimpré the thing 
does not seem to occur in Pliny’s Naturalis historia, nor in certain other 
writers on the lion cited by Vincent,—Aristotle (De historia animalium), 
Solinus, Isidor of Seville, several of the Physiologi. Vincent, who had 
Pliny at his fingers’ ends, does not father this on him. So Thomas proba- 
bly got it from elsewhere. But it is just possible that Thomas also ridi- 
culously misunderstood an anecdote in viiI, 61; at any rate, this is the 
nearest thing in the Naturalis historia. A huge dog belonging to Alex- 
ander the Great was shown various animals in vain,—too proud to fight, 
“contemptu immobili jacente eo.” By the king’s orders he was shown 
a lion and an elephant. “Nec distulit Alexander, leonemque fractum 
protinus vidit.” No one who read the anecdote through could have mis- 
understood; still, “leonem fractum” might mean “was tamed” as well 
as “torn in pieces.”—The proverb quoted by Vincent is also in Chaucer, 
quoted in a more rhetorical form from Ptolemy’s Almagest (Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue, 180-1; Fliigel in Anglia, xv11I, 134-8) ; Skeat also finds it paral- 
leled elsewhere. Pandarus with his weakness for proverbs does not over- 
look it (Troilus 111, 329), 


For wyse ben by foles harm chastysed. 


I add another point where Vincent illustrates the Canterbury Tales. 
The word Auctor is found in the margin of certain MSS., once in the 
Clerk’s Tale (995, in MSs. El, Cm, Cm Dd), and five times in the Mer- 
chant’s Tale, 1783 (El, Hn, Cm, Cm Dd, H1), 1869 (El, Hn, Om Dd, Hl), 
2057 (El, Hn), 2107. (El, Cm), 2125 (El, Cm). All are passages of 
ejaculation, comment and moralizing, and stand apart from the tales. Why 
the label seems to be used only in these two consecutive tales, and whether 
it and other marginalia are due to Chaucer himself is not the point now. 
In Vincent’s Spec. hist., nat. and doctr. among quotations from earlier 
writers one constantly finds bits labeled “ Actor” or “ Auctor.” In the 
third chapter of the prolog of each work he says these bits include matter 
which he has picked up from various sources ancient and modern,.and 
“nomine meo id est autoris intitulaui.” Eustache Deschamps seems to 
follow the same custom in his dismal Lay on Human Fragility. A strophe 
less close than usual to his main source is headed “L’ acteur parle” 
(S. A. T. F., m, 275); another “Ci s’ excuse |’ acteur,” others “ Cy parle 
l’ acteur,” etc. (285, 289, 302). 
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entertained, in a few Days at the Hay-Market Theatre, with a new 
Dramatick Piece, call’d, The Historical Register for the Year 1736, 
written by the Author of Pasquin ; which has been approved by the 
best Judges, and is thought to contain the finest Humour and gen- 
teelest Satire, of any Thing published a long Time.” The most 
delightful thing about this discovery is the suggestion that the 
satire of The Historical Register was thought to be “ genteel ”! 


CHARLES W. NICHOLS. 
University of Minnesota. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. vir. Collected by G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1922. 167 pp.). The carefully selected 
and neatly printed Hssays and Studies issued by the English Asso- 
ciation now constitute a series of eight small volumes compact of 
first-class matter. The diversity of subjects treated in each volume 
(six or seven articles making up a volume) is like that in the 
collection now to be noticed, of which the table of contents is as 
follows: “ Tragedy,” by John S. Smart; “On the Meanings of 
Certain Terms in the Anglo-Saxon Charters,” by G. B. Grundy; 
“The Felon Sew,” by G. H. Cowling; “The Mystical Element in 
English Poetry,” by A. Hamilton Thompson; “ Romanticism in 
the Modern World,” by C. H. Herford; “ Hazlitt,’ by W. P. Ker; 
“English Grammar and Grammars,” by R. B. McKerrow. To 
name these contributors is to give assurance of a volume of posi- 
tive worth. 

In a series of short chapters, Mr. Smart comments on different 
aspects of “Tragedy.” He first corrects that critical view which 
fails to distinguish the subtle fact that Shakespeare reflects both 
the medieval conception of external Fate or Destiny and the modern 
conception of the tragic force of personal character. The two 
notions may be blended, for “'The direct effects of Fortune’s blows 
can be averted by meeting them with firmness of mind.” The 
inquiry is continued under the form whether there be “such a 
thing as mere fatality,” or whether the tragic hero must in some 
degree be at fault, by act or by defect in his nature, and must 
therefore blame himself not fate. Aristotle and Hegel are spe- 
cifically arraigned, and refuted by the evidence of the tragic story 
of Clarissa Harlowe. Hegel defended his theory by an appeal to 
the fate of Antigone (as in Sophocles) ; but this was set at naught 
by Goethe’s finer analysis of Creon’s motives. Goethe’s reasoning 
was, however, not observed by subsequent German critics, who re- 
verted to the tenet that where there is suffering there must be 
guilt, the tenet that misled Gervinus to commit gross misrepre- 
sentations of the tragic motives in Shakespeare. Mr. Smart cor- 
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rects him, and summarizes the argument: “A nature which has 
many noble qualities but some fatal defect is a legitimate theme 
of tragedy; but it is not the only theme. Guilt may enter deeply 
into the tragic matter; but must we believe that, in some form or 
other, it is necessarily and invariably present, and that without it 
tragedy is incomplete? So Gervinus assumes; and with clumsy 
ingenuity he adapts all the tragic dramas of Shakespeare to this 
conception ” (p. 22). 

Having arrived at the ‘heart of his inquiry,’ Mr. Smart con- 
tinues the discussion on the assumption that tragedies are of dif- 
ferent kinds and that they always involve “reaction against 
calamity.” The argument is supported by concrete evidence and 
contains details of first-class literary criticism. A formula is 
adapted from Trollope: “ Polyphemus can be tragic only if he has 
mind enough to suffer” (p. 30). Applied to Romola the case is 
clear that it is not Tito, with his selfish nature, but Baldassarre, 
with something of greatness in him, who suffers tragic distress. 
Among English novelists Thomas Hardy is declared preéminent 
for deeply pondering “over tragic issues.’ In The Mayor of 
Casterbridge the fate of Michael Henchard demonstrates the saying 
(which is quoted in the book) that “character is destiny.” Else- 
where Hardy’s characters are “the victims of blind fatality.” Mr. 
Smart closes this thoughtful and instructive survey of a funda- 
mental problem in a refutation of a cynical theory, emphatically 
approved by Emil Faguet, that the reader’s and the spectator’s 
pleasure in tragedy is malicious, because of “a tinge of ferocity” 
that survives in us all, and is cunningly exploited by the tragic 
writers. 

Mr. Grundy has contributed the results of a documentary inves- 
tigation of real importance to the lexicographer and to the student 
of earliest English life; and Mr. G. H. Cowling has supplied the 
documentary history of the transmission of the text of the Felon 
Sew [Sow] of Rokeby, and in scholarly fashion edited the mock- 
heroic ballad, the “jargon or song,” which was transcribed by Sir 
Walter Scott into a note to his Rokeby. Incidentally he finds that 
a comparison of Scott’s text “with the other versions disposes of 
the notion that he used the lost original ” [manuscript of 1565], 
the loss of which has been attributed to him. These two articles, 
differing so widely in subject-matter, are equally sound in method. 
- Coming to Mr. Thompson’s article on “ The Mystical Element 
in English Poetry ” one is reminded, in his first sentence, of a 
contrast to the strictly “ documentary ” method so well observed 
in the preceding articles. He has in mind The Ozford Book of 
English Mystical Verse chosen by D. H. 8. Nicholson and A. H. E. 
‘Lee (Clarendon Press, 1917), but this is referred to, according to 
a happily outworn method, merely as “a recent anthology of Eng- 
lish mystical verse.” Moreover, The Oxford Book was followed in 
1919 by Percy H. Osmond’s excellent volume entitled The Mystical 
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Poets of the English Church (London, Soc. for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge; New York, The Macmillan Co.). To this work 
Mr. Thompson does not refer even in his vague manner,—a fact 
constituting, if one wishes to be strict, a double indictment, from 
the point of view of the reasonable demands of the student. But 
it is to be noticed also that The Oxford Book is not listed by 
Osmond; this one must suppose to be due to an oversight in the 
delayed handling of the Ms. of the book, which was “ready for the 
press when the war broke out.” 

Now, what constitutes a genuine surprise in observing Mr. 
Thompson’s neglect of Mr. Osmond’s book is a deeper matter than 
a failure to keep posted on the lists of ‘recent publications.’ Mr. 
Thompson finds The Oxford Book giving a misleading view of the 
range of mysticism in English poetry by offering five-sixths of its 
selections from the last three generations of poets, and thus favor- 
ing the inference “that mysticism in English poetry is a com- 
paratively modern growth.” But Mr. Osmond has an excellent 
chapter on the “ pre-Reformation Poets.” Mr. Thompson also 
finds that in the ‘anthology’ the distinction is not made suffi- 
ciently clear between the professed mystic and the poet who merely 
projects himself by sympathy into the mystic mood: “ Verse about 
mysticism is a very different thing from the verse of the mystic.” 
Traherne, for example, yields to the attraction of “ mystical para- 
doxes; but his verse is not the natural outcome of ecstacy,” it is 
rather the effect of attempting “to write himself into that con- 
dition.” So too, Donne’s “ knockings at the gate of mysticism ” 
are indicative of one who was restrained by the world in his path 
from frankly treading the mystic way. Mr. Thompson’s essay 
abounds in fine observations of this sort. He writes excellently, 
in thought and expression, to enforce “ the distinction which marks 
off genuine mysticism from a sensitiveness to mysterious influ- 
ences,” and incidentally offers valuable details of literary judgment. 

Mr. Herford’s signature cancels all questions as to form and 
matter; and it always refreshes and strengthens an intellectual or 
aesthetic concern for important subjects. This essay is a critical 
examination of Professor Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism 
(1919), of which the dominating formula is thus defined: “ Ro- 
manticism is fundamentally a pursuit of limitless innovation—art 
where there are ‘ seven and seventy ways of being right,’ life in 
which wandering desire replaces fixed principle and the taboos of 
the moral law give place to the limitless affirmations of individual 
temperament. Romantic genius is aspiration for a formless in- 
finite, Romantic nature-worship is a futile self-projection, only to 
be tolerated as a ‘holiday or week-end amusement’; Romantic love 
is lawless passion.” ‘The formula is based on a misunderstanding 
of Rousseau’s profound “conception that life in society is the 
condition” of individual freedom; the condition is not pre-social, 
but is won thru society, not in spite of it. The “true nature of 
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man” is not to be divested of inherent qualities to fit it for social 
life, but the “universal human understanding,” as the doctrine 
was set forth by Kant, is “the master-clue to all experience,” the 
philosophic basis for a true theory of life. And the Romantic 
passion for scenery, that is not, as Mr. Babbitt interprets it, “a 
mere negation, a flight from the actualities of civilization,” but 
starting with the Nouvelle Héloise it has the deep value of “ bring- 
ing actuality more completely into view and into the recognized 
domain of art.” 

Romanticism has ethical aspects. According to Mr. Babbitt it 
is ethically centrifugal,—throwing off the restraints of fixed stand- 
ards. Under this head Mr. Herford cannot refrain from accusing 
Mr. Babbitt of “a thoroughly perverse piece of criticism.” Here 
is an instance of Mr. Herford’s incisive refutation and constructive 
criticism: “That there was in Shelley’s nature a vein of pure 
revolt, an impulse strictly centrifugal . . . is certain. . . . One is 
almost ashamed to have to reiterate, a century after his death, that 
deeper in him than the merely centrifugal revolt, and in all his 
greatest achievements transforming and spiritualizing it, was the 
passionate self-subjection to a higher law, sometimes to be called 
Beauty, sometimes love.” And again, “the action and the imagery 
of the Prometheus” is indeed unrelated to ‘normal human ex- 
perience’ but it is an inexcusable confusion of image and purport 
to suppose Shelley’s thought to be “equally unrelated and remote. 
. . . Shelley does not ‘refuse to face the facts of life’; ... he 
grapples with them,” and “in some vital points he saw more 
clearly than any of his contemporaries.” Mr. Babbitt contends 
for a ‘Thou shalt not’ morality in which “an affirmation in 
conflict with a check is assumed to be wrong, to be merely cen- 
trifugal.” This is concretely disproved in Mr. Herford’s best 
manner by reéxamining the two literary works, Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book and Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, which Mr. 
Babbitt himself singled out “for special reprobation.” The ethic 
of Romanticism and the ethic of Classicism are alike vindicated 
in the laws of man’s nature; in both domains of art, the ‘ inner 
vision’ must be followed; the artist must express his “own in- 
most experience.” This admirable essay will repay studious read- 
ing more richly than has been indicated in this brief notice. 

Mr. Ker gives instructive glimpses, chiefly thru quotations from 
the writings of Hazlitt himself, of the philosopher, portrait- 
painter, and critic. It is done in Mr. Ker’s fine manner, always 
clear in thought, felicitous in phrase, and never astray in purpose. 
He would have special attention paid to Hazlitt’s understanding of 
the character and genius of Coleridge. 

The volume ends with an article on “ English Grammar and 
Grammars” (pp. 148-167), by Mr. R. B. McKerrow, who intro- 
duces himself as “one who has not indeed had any opportunity of 
active participation in grammar-teaching for many years past, but 


if 
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who, as a teacher of English in Japan in the closing years of the 
last century, was obliged to give a great deal of attention to the 
matter.” He would offer suggestions as to how the present-day 
English may be “more correctly presented ” in the schools. The 
method must have no contact with ‘historical’ grammar; that 
would merely confuse matters. To adapt a symbol from Mr. 
Babbitt, this article has a certain peripheral suggestiveness ‘and a 
—- central void.’ At the center it is philosophically unsound. 

r. McKerrow may have been successful in teaching English in 
Japan and thru this experience has been led to deal with formal 
grammar in a very independent manner, and has even become some- 
what orientalized, as may be inferred from his impatience “with 
the difference between ‘ go’ and ‘ goes’ in ‘I go’ and ‘he goes.’” 
He would cancel this difference in form, and implies his belief 
that custom will not much longer tolerate this formal difference 
in expressing the identical meaning. That Indo-Germanic gram- 
mar has a philosophy of its own is too feebly grasped by this 
practical teacher. If this were not so, he would not be found 
revamping the out-worn indictment that Latin grammar has had 
a perverting influence on the subject of English grammar; nor 
could he possibly dismiss ‘historical grammar’ from the range of 
his serious attention with so much confidence in the conviction 
that he is not failing in the fundamental discipline required for 
an understanding of his subject. 

Mr. McKerrow quibbles with the grammatical nomenclature. 
For example, “in what sense is one [of the participles] ‘ present ’ 
and the other ‘past’?” In no true sense is the distinction 
“a matter of time,” it is replied. And the designation ‘ present 
tense’ contributes “another bit of confused nomenclature.” And 
the other ‘tenses’ are also misleadingly designated. There is also 
a quarrel with the usual explanation of the use of the auxiliary 
verbs. The reasoning is almost entertainingly in error. Moreover, 
he condemns the usage of the expression (not denying the truth 
of it, except in a quibbling way) “an adjective used as a noun”; 
and to designate a verb as sometimes transitive and sometimes 
intransitive offends his sense of true grammar-teaching. Tllogical 
enough is this comprehensive statement of the case: “in the 
division into Parts of Speech, which comes in the forefront of most 
grammars, we are taught to consider words not according to their 
form but according to their meaning and use ”; but this brings us, 
thru the indoctrination of declensions and conjugations, to consider 
“ words as words, and not as symbols of meanings,” and confusion 
sets in when “the same word is used now as one part of speech, 
now as another.” : 

Mr. McKerrow writes in an earnest manner but is so far astray 
in doctrine as to put his article into unfavorable contrast with the 
‘preceding contributions to this volume. 

iJ. B. 
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Estudio sobre su origen y naturaleza con 
reproducciones fotogréficas del texto y 
transcripcién moderna por —. Madrid: 
Tip. de la “Revista de Archivos,” 1922, 
Fol., 345 pp. (Cantigas de Santa Marfa. 
Las publica la Real Academia Espaiiola, 
III.) 

Rodriguez Lopez, J. A.—Usos del vocablo 
“zamuro.” Extensién y usos del vocablo 
“ zamuro ” en zoologia, botanica, geograffa, 
etnografia y folklore venezolano. Caracas: 
1922. 8 pp. (Repr. fr. the “De Re in- 
dica.”’) 

Rubié y Lluch, A.—Documents per l/histo- 
ria de la cultura catalana mig-eval publi- 
cats per —. Vol. II. Barcelona: Impr. de 
la Casa de Caritat, 1921. 4to., exv + 453 pp. 


Sainz y Rodriguez, P.—Estudio sobre la 
historia de la critica literaria en Espaiia. 
Don Bartolomé José Gallardo y la critica 
literaria de su tiempo. New York: 1921. 
4to., 387 pp. (Repr. fr. the “ Revue hispa- 
nique,” LI.) 

Steinmetz, B. M.—Calderén de la Barca. 
Eine Wiirdigung und ein Weckruf. Pader- 
born: Junfermannsche Buchhandlung, 1921. 
78 pp. M. 7.50. 


GENERAL 
Bender, Harold H.— The Home of the 
Indo-Europeans. Princeton: University 


Press, 1922. 58 pp. $1.10. 

Campbell, T. M.—Hebbel, Ibsen, and the 
Analytic Exposition. Heidelberg: Car! 
Winter, 1922. 96 pp. $1.00. 

Flom, George T.— South Scandinavian 
Rock-Tracings. A survey of the Material 
and a brief account of Like Sculpturings 
in England and Scotland. With five plates. 
[Reprinted from Scandinavian Studies and 
Notes, vit, 1922.] 

Foulke, William Dudley.—A Hoosier Aw 
tobiography. New York: Oxford Univer; 
sity Press, 1922. $2.50. 

Frazer, J. G—The Golden Bough. In one 
volume. New York: The Macmillan Co 
1922. $5.00. 

Haldane, Viscount.—The Reign of Rela 
ivity. New Haven: Yale University Press 
1922. 

Rogers, Arthur Kenyon.— English am 
American Philosophy since 1800: A Cri 
tical Survey. New York: The Macmilla 
Co., 1922. $3.50. 


Shafer, Robert.—Progress and Science 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922 


iv 


$2.50. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Atkins, Elizabeth.— The Poet’s Poet. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1922. $2.50. 


Bendix, Walter.— Englische Lautlehre 
nach Nares (1784). Diss. Giessen: 1921. 


Bennett, Jesse Lee.—On ‘Culture’ and 
‘A Liberal Education.’ Baltimore: The 
Arnold Co., 1922. 

Beschorner, Franz.— Verbale Reime bei 
Chaucer. Diss. Géttingen: 1920. 

Bognitz, Alfred.—Doppelt-steigende Alli- 
terationsverse. Diss. Berlin: 1920. 

Chambers, R. W.—The Teaching of Eng- 
lish in the Universities of England. [The 
English Association, Pamphlet 53.] New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1923. 85c. 


Erskine, John.—Collected Poems. New 
York: Duffield & Co., 1922. 

Fowler, J. H.—De Quincey as Literary 
Critic. [The English Association, Pamph- 
let 52.] New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1922. 70c. 

Frijlinck, W. P.— The Tragedy of Sir 
John Van Olden Barnavelt, anonymous Eli- 
zabethan play, edited from the manuscript, 
with introduction and notes. Amsterdam: 
H. G. Van Dorssen, 1922. 

Grant, Percy Stickney. — Essays. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1922. 

Hall, Ernest Jackson.—The Satirical Ele- 
ments in the American Novel. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1922. 


Kuehne, 0. R.—A Study of the Thais 
Legend, with special reference to Hroths- 
vitha’s ‘ Paphnutius.’ Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1922. 

Lichtenberg, Karl.—Der Einfluss des Theo- 
phrast auf die Character-writers des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Diss. Berlin: 1921. 


Liljegren, S. B.—American and European 
in the Works of Henry James. Leipzig: 
O. Harrassowitz, 1920. 

Masson, Thomas L.—Our American Hu- 
morists. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 
1922: $2.50. 

Minnigerode, Meade.—Some Personal Let- 
ters of Herman Melville and a Bibliography. 
New York: The Brick Row Book Shop, 
1922. $2.00. 

Morley, Edith J.—Blake, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Lamb, etc., being Selections from the 
Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson, edited. 
Manchester: University Press; London and 
= ew York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 
$2.50. 


Patch, Howard R.—The Tradition of the 
Goddess Fortuna in Roman Literature and 


New 


in the Transitional Period. [Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, vol. 111, no. 
3.] Northampton: Smith College, 1922. 

Rohde, Eleanoar S.— The Old English 
Herbals. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1923. 

Saintsbury, George.—A Scrap Book. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Strunk, Willidm.—English Metres. Ith- 
aca: Cornell Co-Operative Society, 1922. 
61 pp. 

Shuster, George N.—The Catholic Spirit 
in Modern English Literature. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Van Der Laan, J.—An Enquiry on a Psy- 
chological Basis into the Use of the Pro- 
gressive Form in Late Modern English. 
Gorinchem: F. Duym, 1922. 

Viglione, Francesco.—Studio Critico-Filo- 
logico su L’Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, con 
saggi di traduzioni. Pavia: 1922. 

Vikar, A.—Contributions to the History 
of the Durham Dialects. Diss. Lund: 1922. 

Wells, Carolyn and Goldsmith, A. F.—A 
Concise Bibliography of the Works of Walt 
Whitman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1922. $5.00. 

Winchester, C. T—An Old Castle and 
Other Essays. New York: The Macmilan 
Co., 1922. 

GERMAN 


Adrian, Walter.—Die Mythologie in Carl 
Spittelers Olympischem Friihling. [Sprache 
u. Dichtung, H. 25.] Bern: P. Haupt, 1922. 
62 pp. 

Alberts, 
Berlin: G. Grote, 1922. 
150. 

Becker, John.—Goethe und die Briiderge- 
meine. Mit e. Geleitwort v. Friedr. Lien- 
hard. Neudietendorf: F. Jansa, 1922. 31 
pp. M.10. 

Berland, Prim.—Hermann Marggraff und 
die Schillerstiftung nach zeitgenéssischen 
Urkunden. Jena: Junkelmann, 1922. 31 
pp- M. 30. 

Boehme, Kurt.— Otto Ludwigs Trauer- 
spielplan Maria von Schottland (Darnleys 
Tod). Diss. Jena. Fisenberg, S.-A.: Kal- 
tenbach, 1921. 68 pp. 

Berger, A.—Warsberg. Ein Kapitel is- 
terreichischer Literaturgeschichte. [Grazer 
Stimmen 7-9.] Leipzig: U. Moser, 1922. 
144 pp. M. 50. 

Bonjour, Edgar.—Reinmar von Zweter 
als politischer Dichter. [Sprache u. Dicht- 
ung, H. 24.] Bern: P. Haupt, 1922. 59 pp. 

Boor, Helmut de.—Studien zur altschwed- 
ischen Syntax in den iiltesten Gesetztexten 
u. Urkunden [Germanistische Abh. H. 55.]. 
Breslau: Marcus, 1922. vi-+ 215 pp. M. 50. 


Wilhelm.— Gustav  Frenssen. 
vi + 287 pp. M. 
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1923 


Brandenburg, Hans.—Joseph von Eichen- 
dorff. Sein Leben u. s. Werk. Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck, 1922. xiii+ 531 pp. M.115. 


Brodfiihrer, Ed.— Untersuchungen zur 
vorlutherischen Bibeliibersetzung. Kine syn- 
taktische Studie. [Hermaea. 14.] Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1922. ix + 304 pp. 

Brun, Louis.—Hebbel mjt besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung seiner Persénlichkeit und 
seiner Lyrik. Leipzig: Haessel, 1922. xxiii 
+1271 pp. Cloth, M. 4400. 

Geibel, Emanuel, u. Paul Heyse.—Brief- 
wechsel. Hrsg. v. E. Petzet. Miinchen: J. 
F. Lehmann, 1922. xxviii + 356 pp. 


Geiger, Otto. — Studien iiber Bruder 
Berthold. Sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Diss. Freiburg i. B.: 1921. 54 pp. 


Gloél, H.—Goethe und Lotte. Mit vielen 
Bildern. Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 
1922. xii + 189 pp.; bound, M. 375. 


Goethe.—Briefe an E. Th. Langer, hrsg. 
v. P. Zimmermann. [Aus Braunschweig- 
isches Jahrbuch, 1922.] Wolfenbiittel: J. 
Zwissler, 1922. 34 pp., 2 facsimiles. M. 50. 


Hauffen, Adolf—Johann Fischart. Ein 
Literaturbild aus der Zeit der Gegenre- 
formation. Bd. 2. [Schriften d. wissensch. 
Instituts der Elsass-Lothringer im Reich.] 
Berlin: Ver. wiss. Verleger, 1922. 429 pp. 

Hillebrand, Lucie—Das Riesengebirge in 
der deutschen Dichtung. Breslau: Hirt, 
1921. 183 pp. 

Hoffmann, Erich.—Die althochdeutschen 
und mittelhochdeutschen Deverbativa mit 
ableitenden Suffixen. Breslaw: Schiller, 
1921. 62 pp. 

Kénig Rother, hrsg. v. Th. Frings u. J. 
Kuhnt. [Rhein. Beitr. Bd. 3.] Bonn: K. 
Schroeder, 1922. viii, 48 + 227 pp. 

Kolatschewsky, Valerius.— Die Lebens- 
anschauung Jean Pauls und ihr dichterisch- 
er Ausdruck. [Sprache und Dichtung, H. 26.] 
Bern: P. Haupt, 192. xii + 77 pp. 

Kreuzer, Oskar.—E. T. A. Hoffmann und 
Bamberg. Bamberg: W. E. Hepple, 1922. 
32 pp. M. 16. 

Kriiger-Welf, Hans.—Hanns Heinz Ew- 
ers. Die Geschichte seiner Entwicklung. 
Leipzig: Rainer Wunderlich, 1922. 189 pp. 
M. 40. 

Kiihnemann, E.—Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Aus d. Leben d. deutschen Geistes in d. 
Gegenwart, 5. Reden. Miinchen: Beck, 1922. 
v + 115 pp. 

Landauer, G.—Friedrich Hélderlin in 
seinen Gedichten. Ein Vortrag. Potsdam: 
G. Kiepenheuer, 1922. 53 pp. M. 70. 

Larfeld, Gertrud.—Mirchen vom Schul- 
meister Klopfstock u. seinen fiinf Séhnen. 
Diss. Marburg: 1921. 81 pp. 


Linden, Walter.—Studien zum Wigamur. 
Uberlieferung und Sprache. Borna-Leipzig: 
Noske, 1920. 61 pp. 

Liideke, H.—Ludwig Tieck und das alte 
englische Theater. Kin Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Romantik. [Deutsche Forsch- 
ungen, 6.] Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg, 
1922. viii+ 373 pp. M. 420. 

Merker, P.—Neuere deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte. [Wissensch. Forschungsberichte. 
Geisteswiss. Reihe 1914-20. Bd. 8.] Gotha: 
Perthes, 1922. vii+ 142 pp. M. 200. 

Milchsack, Gustav.—Gesammelte Auf- 
siitze tiber Buchkunst und Buchdruck, Dop- 
peldrucke, Faustbuch u. Faustsage.... 
Tischreden Luthers u. Dicta Melanchthons. 
Im Druck abgeschl. v. W. Brandes u. P. 
Zimmerman. Wolfenbiittel: J. Zwissler, 
1922. 302 pp. 4to. M. 225. 

Orth, Wilh.—Kleist und Hoffmann. Eine 


Studie iiber beider Technik. Diss. Bonn: 
1920. 56 pp. 
Pietsch, Franz.—Max Waldau. Ein Bei- 


trag zur Geschichte des Jungen Deutschland 
unter Benutzung ungedruckter handschriftl. 
Quellen. Gérlitz: 1921. 103 pp. 

Prem, S. M.—Geschichte der neueren deut- 
schen Literatur in Tirol. Abt. 1. Vom 
Beginn d. 17. bis zur Mitte d. 19. Jh. Inns- 
ey H. Pohlschréder, 1922. xi + 195 pp. 

50. 

Schroeder, Herm.— Die Charakterzeich- 
nung in Raabes “Schiidderump.” Diss. 
Marburg: 1921. 35 pp. 4°. 

Specht, Richard.—Arthur Schnitzler. Der 
Dichter u. s. Werk. Eine Studie. Berlin: 
S. Fischer, 1922. 349 pp. M. 250. 

Weber, Rolf.—Zur Entwicklung und Be- 
deutung des deutschen Meistergesangs im 
15. u. 16. Jh. Diss. Berlin: 1921. 88 pp. 

Ziehen, Ed.—Die deutsche Schweizerbe- 
geisterung in den Jahren 1750-1815. 
[Deutsche Forschungen, 8.] Frankfurt a. 
M.: Diesterweg, 1922. viii+214pp. M. 
468. 

FRENCH 


Anglade, J.—Pour étudier les patois mé- 
ridionaux. Notice bibliogr. Paris: Boc- 
card, 1922. 35 pp. 

Bibl. romanica.—Florian, ceuvres, les ar- 
lequinades. L’Astrée, I, 9, 10.  Palissy, 
ceuvres, recepte véritable. Strasbourg: 
Heitz, 1922. Fr. 3 each. 

Bouillier, V.—La fortune de Montaigne 
en Italie et en Espagne. Paris: Champion, 


1922. 72 pp. 
Catalogue des théses et écrits acadé- 
miques. 37ef. Paris: Leroux, 1921. 
Chancle et Quinche.—Le pari d’un Lycéen, 
ed. by S. Roth. New York: Merrill, 1922. 
vii +216 pp. 70cts. 
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Clark, Thatcher.—French Course for Am- 
ericans. Yonkers: World Bk. Co., 1922. 
xxviii + 411 pp. 

Claudin, A.—Histoire de Yimprimerie en 
France au xve et au xvie s. T. IV. Paris: 
Impr. nat., 1922. Folio, xvii + 523 pp. 


Clément-Janin.—V. Hugo en exil. Paris: 
Monde nouveau, 1922. 203 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Descharmes, R.—Autour de Bouvard et 
Pécuchet. Paris: Sant’Andrea, Marcerou 
et Cie., 1922. 303 pp. Fr. 15. 

Dimnet, E.—French grammar made clear. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. x -+ 236 pp. 
$1.50. 

Fontenelle, l’Esprit de —. 
Figuiére, 1922. 93 pp. Fr. 2.50. 

Galland, J. S.—Fr. comp. and grammar 
review. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. xvi 
+ 89 pp. $1.40. 

Genestoux, de—La France en guerre; an 
el. reader. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. xii + 
299 pp. $1.20. 

Gresset. Le Méchant. Ed. par. H. La- 
baste. Paris: Hatier, 1922. 96 pp. 

Grévin, J.—Théitre complet et poésies 
choisies, par. L. Pinvert. Paris: Garnier, 
1922. xlix + 365 pp. 

Hock, Carl A.—Der Realismus in Scar- 
ron’s “Roman comique.” Diss. Bonn: 
1921. 78 pp. 

La Boétie.—Disc. de la serv. volontaire, 
suivi du mémoire touchant l’Edit de janvier 
1562 ete. Introd. et notes de P. Bonnefon. 
Paris: Bossard, 1922. 215 pp. 

Lachévre, F.—Le Libertinage au XVIle s. 
Les euvres de Jean Dehénault. Paris: 
Champion, 1922. lii + 135 pp. 

Les suecesseurs de Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac (Foigny, Veiras, Gilbert, Tyssot de 
Patot). Ibid., xviii + 279 pp. 

Bibliographie des recueils collectifs 
de poésies au XVIe s. Ibid., 621 pp. 

Lallement, L.—Folk-Lore et Vieux Sou- 
venirs d’Argonne. Paris: L. Staude. 300 
pp. #r. 10. 

Loti, P.—Pécheur d’Islande, ed. by W. S. 
Barney. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. 
xi+ 42 pp. 80 cts. 

Marie, Aristide—Petrus Borel. Sa vie et 
son euvre. Ses CZuvres complétes. Paris: 
la Force fr., 1922. 3 vols. (209, 249, 399 
Pp.) 

Mauveaux, J.— Aprés les gémissements 
de Pascal. Paris: Champion, 1922. 128 
pp. 

Michelet.—Jeanne d’Arc, ed. by P. W. 
Harry. Boston: Stratford, 1922. vi + 208 
Pp. 


Paris: E. 


vii 


- Ritchie and Moore.—French verse from 
Villon to Verlaine. New York: Dutton, 
1922. 213 pp. $2. 

Ronsard lyrique et amoureux. Paris: 
la Siréne, 1922. 308 pp. Fr. 20. 

Sauvage, R. N.—Poésies latines et fr. sur 
la convalescence de Louis XV _ (1744). 
Rouen: Soc. des Bibl. normands, 1922. xvi 
+ 18 pp. 

Schoell, F. L.—Le folklore au village; 
an el. Fr. reader. New York: Putnam, 
1922. ix+273 pp. $1.50. 

Second, Jean.—Le Livre des baisers, suivi 
de quelques imitations de Ronsard, Baif, 
Belleau. Amiens: E. Malfére, 1922. 159 
pp. Fr. 7.50. 


Serval, M.—Autour d’un roman de Bal- 
zac. Les Chouans. Paris: Conard, 1921. 
69 pp. 

Seilliére—J.-J. Rousseau. 
nier, 1921. iii + 462 pp. 

Spink, J. E.—Le beau pays de France. 
Boston: Ginn, 1922. x-+ 214 pp. 84 ets. 


Strowski, F.—La Renaissance littéraire 
de la France contemporaine. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit, 1922, 302 pp. Fr. 7.50. 


ITALIAN 


Antona-Traversi, C.—Cose carducciane. 
Torino: Paravia, 1922. 146 pp. L. 6. 


Baretti, G.—Le pid belle pagine scelte da 
F. Martini. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1922. 
xi-+ 307 pp. (Le pit belle pagine degli 
serittori italiani, scelte da scrittori viventi; 
collezione diretta da Ugo Ojetti, no. 1.) 

Battisti, C.—Studi di storia linguistica e 
nazionale del Trentino. Firenze: Le Mon- 
nier, 1922. xv + 226 pp. L. 20. 


Belli, G. G.—Sonetti romaneschi e poesie 
italiane, con prefazione di A. Castaldo e 
dizionarietto romanesco-italiano. Milano: 
Sonzogno, 1922. 380 pp. L. 5.50. 

Birago, F.—L/’opera. Prefazione di P. 
Bellezza. Milano: Casa ed. L. F. Cogliati, 
1922. xv+123pp. (Scrittori milanesi, 
no. 6.) 

Borgese, G. A.—Risurrezioni. Firenze: 
Soe. ed. F. Perrella, 1922. x +232 pp. L. 
8. (Biblioteca rara: testi e documenti di 
letteratura, d’arte e di storia raccolti da A. 
Pellizzari. III serie, 

Calderisi, R—A. S. Minturno, poeta e 
trattatista del cinquecento dimenticato; 
vita e opere: saggio critico. Aversa: Tip. 
Noviello, 1922. 102 pp. L. 9. 

Caterina da Siena, Santa.—Le lettere, 
ridotte a miglior lezione, e in ordine nuovo 
disposte, con note di Niccold Tommaseo, a 
cura di Piero Misciattelli. Vol. I. Terza 
edizione. Siena: Libr. ed. Giuntini-Benti- 
voglio e C., 1922. xlvi + 334 pp. L. 16. 


Paris: Gar- 
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Cavenaghi Campari, P.— Un commento 
quattrocentesco inedito ai Trionfi del Pe- 
trarea, nel cd. A. 363 della Biblioteca del- 
V’Archiginnasio. Bologna: 1922. 15 pp 
L. 2.50. (Repr. fr. the “ Archiginnasio.”) 

Ferrari, P.—Teatro dialettale modenese, 
a cura di T. Sorbelli, con introduzioni filo- 
logiche e storiche di G. Bertoni e C. Coen. 
Modena: Libr. editrice Vincenzi, 1922. 

Filippini, E.—Studi frezziani. Foligno: 
Campitelli, 1922. 259 pp. L. 15. 

Garibotto, C_—I maestri di grammatica a 
Verona dal 1200 a tutto il 1500. Verona: 
La Tipografia veronese, 1922. 47 pp. 

Gessler, W.—Die Deglutination im Italie- 
nischen. Basel: 1922. Pp. 24-43. Basel 
Dissertation. (Repr. fr. the “ Bericht der 
philologisch-historischen Abteilung der phi- 
losophischen Fakultiit der Universitit Ba- 
sel,” 1922.) 

Kocher, F. — Reduplikationsbildungen im 
Franzisischen und Italienischen. Aarau: 
Sauerliinder & Co., 1921. iv + 134 pp. Bern 
Dissertation. 

Laterza, M.—Girolamo Tiraboschi. Vita 
e opere. Bari: Laterza, 1922. 124 pp. 

Leopardi, G.—I Canti, con commento di 
L. Kulezyeki. Vol. Il. Roma: Albrighi, 
Segati e C., 1922. 154 pp. L. 6. 

Levi, E.—Poeti antichi lombardi. Prefa- 
zione, commento, note e bibliografia di —. 
Milano: Casa ed. L. F. Cogliati, 1922. xlv 
+ 129 pp. (Serittori milanesi, 1.) 

Mazzini, G.— Scritti scelti ordinati ed 
annotati con prefazione di R. Guastalla. 
Torino: Paravia, 1922. viii + 283 pp. L. 12. 

Nardi, G.—Proverbi, frasi e modi pro- 
verbiali del Ravennate raccolti e spiegati 
da — con prefazione di S. Muratori. Imola: 
Coop. tip.-ed. P. Galeati, 1922. ~ 

Prati, G.—Poesie scelte, con prefazione di 
F. Martini. Firenze: Sansoni, 1922. xli + 
374 pp. L. 5. 

Restori, V.—Dal latino plebeo all italiano 
illustre. Come si ebbe l’unico, comune, vol- 
gare italiano. Mantova: Industrie grafiche 
italiane, 1922. 149 pp. 

Scalia, N.—Giovanni Verga. Ferrara: 
Soe. tip. ed. Taddei, 1922. 315 pp. L. 12. 
(Logos: biblioteca di cultura.) 

Spitzer, L.—Italienische Umgangssprache. 
Bonn: K. Schroeder, 1922. xx -+ 313 pp. 
M. 130. (Veréffentlichungen des Romani- 
schen Auslandsinstituts der Rheinischen 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitiit Bonn, I.) 

Taccetta, G.—Gabriello Chiabrera e la 
sua produzione epica. Catania: Tip. La 
Rinascente, 1922. 304 pp. L. 10. 

Vossler, Karl.—Idealistische Neuphilolo- 
gie. Festschrift fiir — zum 6. September 
1922. Herausgegeben von V. Klemperer 
und E. Lerch. Heidelberg: Winter, 1922. 


viii 


xiii + 288 pp. M. 285. (Sammlung romani- 
scher Elementar- und Handbiicher, v, 5.) 


SPANISH 


Alarcén Capiila, A.—Galdés y su obra. 
Madrid: Impr. G. Hernéndez, 1922. 2 pes. 

Arnoux, A.—La Légende du Cid Campea- 
dor. D/’aprés les textes de l’Espagne an- 
cienne. Paris: Piazza, 1922. 200 pp. Fr. 10. 

Castro, A.— Les romantiques espagnols: 
Rivas, Espronceda, Zorrilla, Arolas. Paris: 
Renaissance du livre, 1922. Fr. 4. 

Cervantes.—Don Quijote. Edited, with 
introd., notes, vocab., by Da Cruz. and 
Kuhne. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. xv 
+ 66 pp. $1.00. 

Depta, M. V.—Die Celestina in ihrem Ver- 
hiltnis zu den novellistischen Komédien der 
Propaladia des Tores Naharro. Breslau: 
1921. Breslau Diss. Auszug. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, J.—El Inca Garcilaso 
de la Vega. London: H. Milford, 1921. 
5 sh. (Hispanic Notes and Monographs, 1.) 

Gongora, L. de—Obras poéticas. Ed. R. 
Foulché-Delbose. New York: The Hispanic 
Society of America, 1921. 3 vols., xvi + 
471, 410, 309 pp. (Bibliotheca hispanica, 
XVI, XVII, XxX.) 

Hamel-Stier, A—-Der Humor bei José de 
Espronceda. 48 pp. Wiirzburg Dissertation. 

Keniston, H.—Garcilaso de la Vega. A 
critical study of his life and works. New 
York: The Hispanie Society of America, 
1922. xi+ 509 pp. $3.50. 

Levi, E.—V. Blasco Ibfiiez e il suo capo- 
lavoro “Caiias y Barro.” Firenze: Soc. ed. 
La Voce, 1922. 46 pp. L. 3. 

Macdonald, G. R.—Practical Spanish 
Grammar. New York: Pitman, 1922. x+ 
157 pp. $1.25. 

Neuss, W.—Die katalanische Bibelillus- 
tration um die Wende des ersten Jahrtau- 
sends und die altspanische Buchmalerei. 
Bonn: K. Schréder, 1922. 4to., 160 pp. M. 
250. (Veréffentlichungen des Romanischen 
Auslandsinstituts der Rheinischen Fried- 
rich-Wilhelms-Universitiit Bonn, 11.) 

Pfandl, L.—Itinerarium Hispanicum Hie- 
ronymi Monetarii 1494-1495. Herausge- 
geben von —. Paris: 1920. 180 pp. (Repr. 
fr. the “ Revue hispanique,” XLVIIt.) 

Sainz y Rodriguez, P.—La obra de Clarin. 
Madrid: Grafica Ambos Mundos, 1921. 4to., 
94 pp. 

Truc, G.—Les Mystiques espagnols, sainte 
Thérése et Jean de la Croix. Paris: La 
Renaissance du livre, 1921. 200 pp. Fr. 4. 

Watson, F.—Luis Vives: el gran valen- 
ciano. 1492-1540. New York: The Hispanic 
Society of America, 1922. (Notes and Mono- 
graphs, Iv.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1923 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Callenden, Geoffrey.—Southey’s Life of 
Nelson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1923. $3.00. 

Cook, Howard William.— Our Poets of 
Today. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 
1922. $2.50. 

Drinkwater, John.—Preludes, 1921-1922. 
London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1922. 3sh. 6d. 

Ekwall, Eilert.—Historische neuenglische 
Laut- und Formenlehre. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Berlin and Leipzig: Vereinigung 
wissenschaft. Verleger, 1922. 

Fausset, Hugh L’Anson.—Keats, A Study 
in Development. London: Martin Socker, 
1922. 6sh. 

Holthausen, F.—An Enterlude of Welth 
and Helth. Eine englische Moralitiit des 
xvi. Jahrhunderts. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1922. 
xix, 50 pp. 

Kernahan, Coulson.—Six Famous Living 
Poets. London: Thornton Butterworth, 
1922. 12sh. 6d. 

Legouis, Emile.—Geffroi Chaucer: Cuvres 
Choisies. Introduction et Notes. Paris: 
La Renaissance du livre. 

William Wordsworth and Annette 

London: J. M. Dent & Sons; New 
1923. xiv, 


Vallon. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
146 pp. 

McKnight, George H.— English Words 
and their Background. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1923. 

Mawson, C. 0. Sylvester.—Roget’s Inter- 
national Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, embodying Roget’s original work 
with numerous additions and moderniza- 
tions. New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 
1922. 

Morley, S. Griswold.—Sonnets and Poems 
of Anthero De Quental. Translated [from 
the Portuguese.] Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1922. 

Morsbach, Lorenz.—_Der Weg zu Shake- 
speare und das Hamletdrama. Eine Um- 
kehr. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1923. viii, 
111 pp. 

Novelists.—The Novel of Tomorrow and 
the Scope of Fiction, by Twelve American 
Novelists. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1923. $1.25. 

Prior, E. S—Eight Chapters on English 
Medieval Art. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1922. 6 sh. 

Ripman, Walter.—Good Speech. An In- 
troduction to English Phonetics. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1922. vi, 88 pp. 


Robertson, John W.—Edgar A. Poe: A 
Psychopathic Study. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 

Savage, Henry. — Richard Middleton. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1923. $3.00. 

Shaw, Warren Choate.—The Art of De- 
bate. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1923. 
$1.40. 

Thomas, H.— Shakespeare and Spain. 
The Taylorian Lecture 1922. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1922. 70 cts. 

Twentyman, George A.—An Introductory 
History of English Literature. Three vols. 
Volume III. The Victorian Age and the 
Literature of America. London: Rivingtons, 
1923. 

Wood, Fred Dale.—Public Speaking Sim- 
plified. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1923. 


Wood, J. Maxwell.—Robert Burns and 


the Riddell Family. Dunfries: Robert Din- 
widdie, 1923. 


GERMAN 


Arnim, Bettina v.-—Bettinas Briefwechsel 
mit Goethe. Auf Grund ihres handschriftl. 
Nachlasses nebst zeitgendssischen Doku- 
menten. Zum 1. Mal hrsg. v. Reinhold 
Steig. Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1922. 456 
pp., 7 plates. Bound, M. 500. 

Bartels, A.—Friedrich Hebbel und die 
Juden. Das literarische Judentum seiner 
Zeit. [Deutschlands fiihrende Miinner u. d. 
Judentum. Bd. 5.]. Miinchen: Deutscher 
Volks-Verlag [1922]. 64 pp. 

Barthel, E.—Goethes Wissenschaftslehre 
in ihrer modernen Tragweite. Bonn: Cohen, 
1922. 119 pp. M. 32. 

Baumgartner, H.— Die Mundarten des 
Berner Seelandes. Frauwenfeld: Huber & Co., 
1922. viii+ 208 pp. F.10. 

Claverie, J.— La Jeunesse d’Hoelderlin 
jusqu’au roman d’Hypérion. Paris: Alcan, 
1922. F.10. 

Feilchenfeld, W.— Der Einfluss Jacob 
Béhmes auf Novalis. [Germanische Stu- 
dien. H. 22.] Berlin: Ebering, 1922. vii 
+107 pp. M. 300. 

Festgabe zum 60. Geburtstag von Adolf 
Bartels. Hrsg. . . . durch Walter Loose, 
Leipzig: Haessel, 1922. 200 pp. M. 700. 

Funck, H.—Die Sage vom Rockenweib- 
chen und Scheffels “ Miir vom Rockertweib- 
chen.” [Die Pyramide, Nr. 41]. 

Gochhausen, Die. Briefe einer Hofdame 
aus d. klassischen Weimar. Zum 1. Male 
gesammelt u. hrsg. v. W. Deetjen. Berlin: 
Mittler, 1923. viii + 192 pp. 

Greenfield, E. V.—Technical and Scientific 
German. Revised Edition. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. [1922]. $1.80 
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Gundolf, F.—Heinrich von Kleist. Ber- 
lin: G. Bondi, 1922. 173 pp. M. 500. 

Hartmann, Erich.—Beitriige zur Sprache 
Albrecht Diirers. Diss. Halle: 1922. viii 
+ 88 pp. 

Hauptmann. Mit Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Erinnerungen u. Bekenntnisse 
Freundeskreis. Hrsg. v. W. Heynen. Ber- 
lin: G. Stilke, 1922. 192 pp. 

Karsten, T. E.—Fragen aus dem Gebiete 
der germanisch-finnischen Beriihrungen. 
{6versikt av Finska Vetenskaps-Societetens 
Firhandlingar, Vol. 64, avd. B. nr. 3.] 
Helsingfors: 1922. 130 pp. 

Krammer, Mario.— Theodor Fontane. 
Berlin: O. v. Holten, 1922. vi-+ 126 pp. 
4°. Boards, M. 3000. 

Linden, Walther. — Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer. Entwicklung und Gestalt. Miin- 
chen: Beck, 1922. v-+ 249 pp. 

Loewenthal, E.—Studien zu Heines “ Rei- 
sebildern.” [Palaestra, 138.] Berlin: May- 
er & Miiller, 1922. vii + 172 pp. 

Maurer, F.—Beitriige zu Sprache Oswalds 
von Wolkenstein. [Giessener Beitriige zur 
deu. Phil. 3.] Giessen: 1922. 76 pp. 

Mejer, W.—Der Buchdrucker Hans Lufft 
zu Wittenberg. [S.-A. aus Zs. d. deu. Ver. 
f. Buchwesen Jg. 4, 1921.] Leipzig: Hier- 
semann, 1922. 48 pp. 4°. M. 80. 

Polak, Léon.—Untersuchungen iiber die 
Sage von Burgundenuntergang. Diss. Gro- 
ningen. Berlin: Weidmann, 1922. 124 pp. 

Quehl, F.—Adolf Bartels. Hin Bild seines 
Lebens u. Schaffens. Leipzig: Frankenstein 
& Wagner, 1922. 21 pp. 

Rutz, Wilhelm.—Fr. Hebbel u. Elise Len- 
sing. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1922 x+ 
492 pp. 

Schuy, Klemens.— Die Begriindung der 
romantischen Allegorie durch Friedrich 
Schlegel. Bonn Diss., in Ms. Abstract. 
Diisseldorf : 1921. 16 pp. 

Steinmeyer, Elias, u. Sievers, Eduard.— 
Die althochdeutschen Glossen. Gesammelt 
u. bearb. Bd. 5. Berlin: Weidmann, 1922. 
xii + 524 pp., 4°. 

Tideman, Wilhelm.—Friedrich Hebbel u. 
die Gegenwart. Die tragische Situation d. 
nord. Menschen. [Philos. Schriften. 2.] 
Prien: Kampmann & Schnabel, 1922. 91 pp. 

Wehrhan, Karl. — Das _niederdeutsche 
Volkslied “Vom Herrn Pastor siene Koh” 
nach seiner Entwicklung, Verbreitung, Form 
und Singweise. Leipzig: O. Levy, 1922. 
x+105pp. M.18. 

Witkop, Philipp.—Frauen im Leben deut- 
scher Dichter. Leipzig: Haessel, 1922. 
203 pp. M. 300. 

Wolff, M. J.—Heinrich Heine. Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck, 1922. vii + 657 pp. 


FRENCH 


Adam, P.—Vocab. du chansonnier hist. 
(1715-1723). Thése compl. (Paris). Jar- 
ville-Nancy: Impr. arts graphiques, 1920. 
57 pp. 

Alain-Fournier.—Le Grand Meaulnes, ed. 
by H. Harvitt with notes, vocab., and in- 
trod. (by J. Riviére). New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1922. xiii + 326 pp. 

Armelin, G.—L’Epopée carlovingienne. 
Girard de Vienne. Paris: Flammarion, 
1922. 276pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Armstrong, E. C.—The French Metrical 
Versions of Barlaam and Josaphat. Prince- 
ten: Univ. Press, 1922. 103 pp. (Elliott 
Monographs) . 

Ashton, H.—Madame de LaFayette; sa 
vie et ses wuvres. New York: Macmillan, 
1922. viii +292 pp. $8.50. 

Bauwens, J.—La tragédie fr. et le théatre 
hollandais au dix-septiéme siécle. I. L’In- 
fluence de Corneille. Paris Diss. (doct. de 
l’'Univ.). Amsterdam: Kruyt, 1921, 274 pp. 

Béroul.—Le Roman de Tristan, éd. par 
E. Muret. 2e éd. revue. Paris: Champion, 
1922. xiv-+ 164pp. Fr. 7. [Classiques fr. 
du moyen Age.] 

Boissonnade, P.—Du Nouveau sur la 
Chanson de Roland. Paris: Champion, 
1923. vi + 520 pp. 

Catalogue général de la libraire fr. T. 28 
(1916-1918). Paris: D. Jordell, 1922. 

Cercamon, les Poésies de —, éd. par A. 
Jeanroy. Paris: Champion, 1922. ix+ 
39 pp. Fr. 2. [Classiques fr. du moyen 
Age.] 

Dartigues, G.—Le Traité des Etudes de 
Vabbé C. Fleury (1686). Toulouse diss. 
(doct. de ’'Univ.) Paris: Champion, 1921. 
288 pp. 

Farmer, A. J.—Les euvres fr. de Scévole 
de Sainte-Marthe. Diss. (doct. de l’Univ.) 
Toulouse: Privat, 1920. 151 pp. 

Gazier, A.—Histoire générale du mouve- 
ment janséniste. Paris: Champion, 1922. 
2 vols. 342 and 376 pp. 

Jack, J. W.—French Pronunciation and 
Diction. Boston: Heath, 1922. 244 pp. 

Kool, J.-H.—Les Premitres Méditations 
en Hollande de 1820 A 1880. Diss. (doct. 
de l’Univ.). Paris: Arnette, 1920. 183 pp. 

Latzarus, B.—Leconte de Lisle, adapteur 
de l’Orestie. Nimes: Impr. nouvelle, 1920. 
111 pp. 

Lavaquery, E.—Lettres de Piron 4 Jean- 
Francois Le Vayer. Thése compl. Paris: 
1920. 126 pp. 

Le Guiner, J.—Les femmes dans les tra- 
gédies de Corneille. Diss. (doct. de l’Univ.). 
Quimper: Ménez, 1920. 156 pp. 
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Marandet, A.—Mss. inédits de la famille 
Favart, de Fuzelier, de Pannard et de divers 
auteurs du XVIIIe siécle. Paris: Jorel, 
1922. 140 pp. 

McGill and de Lautreppe.—Pas 4 pas, el. 
reader. New York: Merrill, 1922. v+ 
143 pp. 60 cts. 

Menut, A. D.—The Semantics of Doub- 
lets in Old and Middle French. Columbia 
Diss. New York: 192. 175 pp. 

Michaut, G.—La jeunesse de Moliére. 
Paris: Hachette, 1922. 255 pp. 

Morize, A.— Problems and Methods of 
Literary History, with special ref. to mod. 
Fr. Literature. Boston: Ginn, 1922. x+ 
304 pp. 

Rudwin, M.—Supernaturalism and Satan- 
ism in Chateaubriand. Columbia Diss. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co., 1922. vi + 
50 pp. 

Tristan l’Hermite.— Stances et Autres 
(Euvres. Paris: la Siréne, 1922. 48 pp. 

Tronchon, H.—La fortune intellectuelle 
de Herder en France. Diss. Paris: Rieder, 
1920. La préparation, 570 pp. Bibliogra- 
phie critique, 70 pp. 

Will, J. S.—Protestantism in France II. 
Columbia Diss. Toronto: Univ. Press, 1921. 
270 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Agazzari, Filippo Degli—Gli Assempri, a 
cura e con introduzione di P. Misciattelli. 
Siena: Libr. ed. Giuntini-Bentivoglio e C., 
1922. xxxiv + 239 pp. L. 14. 

Bayer, F. J.—Dantes Gittliche Komidie. 
Miinchen: Allgemeine Vereinigung _ fiir 
christliche Kunst, 1921. (Leipzig: O. Mai- 
er, 1921.) 64 pp. M. 10.80. (Die Kunst 
dem Volke, Nr. 43-44.) 

Berchet, G.—Le poesie, a cura di G. Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti. Firenze: Sansoni, 1922. 
xiv-+ 461 pp. L. 5. 

Bonvesino dalla Riva—Le meraviglie di 
Milano. Traduzione dal testo latino, intro- 
duzione e commenti di E. Verga. Milano: 
Casa ed. L. F. Cogliati, 1922. lv +95 pp. 
(Scrittori milanesi, no. 3.) : 

Capri, A—‘Un uomo finito” o “ Storia 
di Cristo ”? Arte e fede di Giovanni Papini. 
Milano: Sonzogno, 1922. 44 pp. L. 1.50. 

Casella, M.— Fonologia del dialetto di 
Fiorenzuola d’Arda. Perugia: Unione tip. 
cooperativa, 1922. 71 pp. (Repr. fr. the 
“Studi romanzi.”) 

Cecchini, G.—Saggio sulla cultura ar- 
tistica e letteraria in Perugia nel secolo 
XIX. Foligno: F. Campitelli, 1922. 261 
pp. L. 10. 

Chambrun, L.—Giovanni Florio. Un 
apotre de la Renaissance en Angleterre A 


’époque de Shakespeare. Paris: Payot, 


xi 


1921. 227 pp. (Thése pour le doctorat 
d’université présentée A la Faculté des 
lettres de Université de Paris.) 


Conigliani, N.—Studi letterari. Piacenza: 
A. Bosi, 1922. 59 pp. 

Fraticelli, V. L.—Svampi di leggenda e di 
storia nella cantica del “ corrotto” amore: 
Manfredi, con una appendice polemica. 
Campobasso: De Gaglia e Nebbia, 1922. 
71 pp. 

Gaudioso, T.—Il giornalismo letterario 
in Toscana dal 1848 al 1859. Firenze: 
Perrella, 1922. 184 pp. L. 25. 


Giacomino da Verona, Fra.—La Gerusa- 
lemme celeste e la Babilonia infernale, 
secondo la lezione dei quattro codici cono- 
sciuti, a cura di E. Barana. Verona: La 
Tipografica veronese, 1922. 158 pp. 


Lattanzi, G.—La patria nella lirica ita- 
liana. Roma: P. Maglione e C. Strini, 1922. 
117 pp. L. 6.50. 

Meozzi, A.—L’opera di Giosué Carducci. 
Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1922. 561 pp. L. 18. 
(La critica letteraria, a cura di E. Codi- 
gnola, I.) 

Miscellanea di studi danteschi. Dante e 
il Piemonte. Pubblicazione della R. Acca- 
demia delle Scienze di Torino a commemo- 
rare il VI centenario della morte di Dante. 
Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1922. 


Page, T. N.— Dante and his influence. 
New York: Scribner, 1922. xvi + 239 pp. 
$2.00. 

Parisi, A.—I riflessi del giansenismo 
nella letteratura italiana. Vol. I. Cata- 
nia: Impresa editr. siciliana, 1922. 


Russo, J. L.—Lorenzo Da Ponte, poet and 
adventurer. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1922. xviii+ 166 pp. (Colum- 
bia Dissertation. ) 

Sardi, C.—S. Francesco d’Assisi negli 
albori dell’arte e del pensiero dantesco. 
Lucca: G. Giusti, 1922. 29 pp. 

Strauch, A.—Die Kosmographie in Ari- 
osts Orlando Furioso, Bonn: 1921. 91 pp. 
Bonn Dissertation. 

Uricchio, G.—Appunti su Giacomo Leo- 
pardi. Napoli: ‘Tip. \S. Morano, 1922. 
32 pp. 

Venezian, S.—Olimpo da Sassoferrato. 
Poesia popolaresca marchigiana nel secolo 
XVI. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1922. 

Ventura, G.—Poesie scelte. Introduzione 
di A. Ottoloni. Milano: Cogliati, 1922. 
xxxi-+ 131 pp. (Scrittori milanesi, no. 7.) 

Vossler, Karl.—Leopardi. Miinchen: Mu- 
sarion Verlag, 1923. xv + 423 pp. 

Wicksteed, P. H.—From. Vita Nuova to 
Paradiso. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1922. xv-+151 pp. $1.75. 
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SPANISH 


Adams, N. B.—The Romantic Dramas of 
Garcia Gutiérrez. New York: Instituto de 
las Espafias, 1922. 149 pp. (Columbia 
Dissertation. ) 

Alvarado y Albo, J.—Coleccién de can- 
tares de boda. Recogida en el valle de 
Laciana, Babia y Alto Bierzo por —. Leén: 
Imp. de “ La Democracia,” 1919. 57 pp. 

Bastianini, R.— Curso de historia de la 
literatura castellana, Texto y antologia. 
Tomo I: Desde los orfgenes hasta el siglo 
XVI. Buenos Aires: Libr. de A. Garcia 
Santos, 1922. 493 pp. 

Castro, A.—La ensefianza dei espafiol en 
Espafia. Madrid: Suarez, 1922. 109 pp. 
(Biblioteca espafiola de divulgacién cienttf- 
fica, I.) 

Dario, R.—El frbol del rey David. Prosas 
raras, escogidas y ordenadas por R. E. Boti. 
Con prélogo y nota. La Habana: Imp. “ El 
Siglo XX,” 1921. 132 pp. 

Fullana Mira, L.—Compéndi de la Gra- 
mitica valenciana. Valencia: R. Ortega, 
1921. 105 pp. 

Garcia Mercadal, J.—Espaiia vista por 
los extranjeros. III: Relaciones de viajeros 

embajadores, siglo XVII. Madrid: 
“ Biblioteca Nueva,” 1922. 269 pp. 


Gavel, H.— Essai sur l’évolution de la 
prononciation du castillan depuis le XIVme 
siécle d’aprés les théories des grammairiens 
et quelques autres sources. Paris: Edouard 
Champion, 1920. vii + 551 pp. 

Hurtado y J. de la Serna, J., y Gonzalez 
Palencia, A.— Historia de la literatura 
espaiiola. Parte segunda. Madrid: Tip. de 
la “Revista de Archivos,” 1922. 481-872 
pp- 9 pes. 

Lamar Schweyer, A.—Los contempori- 
Ensayos sobre literatura cubana del 


neos. 
siglo. La Habana: Imp. “Los Rayos X,” 
1921. 124 pp. 


Levi, E.—Figure della letteratura spagnuo- 
la contemporanea. Saggi. Firenze: “La 
Voce,” 1922. xiii+ 114 pp. L. 9. 

Lope de Vega.—El Cuerdo loco. Publi- 
cada por José F. Montesinos. Madrid: 
Junta para ampliacién de estudios e inves- 
tigaciones cientificas, Centro de Estudios 
histéricos, 1922. 234 pp. 6 pes. (Teatro 
antiguo espafiol. Textos y estudios, Iv.) 


Menéndez Pidal, R.—Documentos lingii- 
fsticos de Espafia. I. Reino de Castilla. 
Madrid: Sucs. de Hernando, 1919. x + 503 
pp. 15 pes. (Junta para Ampliacién de 
Estudios. Centro de Estudios Histéricos.) 

Rios Quintero, F. de los——Algunas notas 
del “ Quijote.” Guadalajara: Imp. del Co- 
legio de Huérfanos, 1920. 80 pp. 


x11 


Segura de la Garmilla, R.—Poetas espa- 
fioles del siglo XX. Antologia. Notas bio- 
bibliograficas. Madrid: Libr. F. Fe, 1922. 
380 pp. 6 pes. 

Sylvania, L. E. V.—Dojia Maria de Zayas 
y Sotomayor. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1922. ix+ 51 pp. (Colum- 
bia Dissertation. ) 


Teresa de Jesis, Santa.—The Letters. A 
complete edition translated from the Span- 
ish and annotated by the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook. Vols. I-II. London: Th. Baker, 
1922. 

Tirso de Molina.—Obras. I. El Vergon- 
zoso en palacio. El Burlador de Sevilla. 
Segunda edicién, muy renovada, por Amé- 
rico Castro. Madrid: “La Lectura,” 1922. 
Ixxx + 352 pp. 5 pes. (Clasicos caste- 


llanos, 2.) 
GENERAL 


Beck, Ernst H. F.—Die Impersonalien in 
sprachpsychologischer, logischer und _lin- 
guistischer Hinsicht. Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1922. v+ 106 pp. M. 32. 

Briickner, A.—Geschichte der iilteren 
polnischen Schriftsprache. [Preisschriften, 
gekrént u. hrsg. v. d. fiirstl. Jablonowski- 
schen Ges. zu Leipzig, 51.] Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1922. 83 pp. 4°. 


Haas, J.—iber sprachwissenschaftliche 
Erkliirung. Halle: Niemeyer, 1922. 16 pp. 


Mackail, J. W.—Virgil and his meaning 
to the World of Today. [Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome series.] Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1922. $1.50. 


Manacorda, Guido.—Studi e saggi: Bar- 
busse, Barrés, Calder6n, Cervantes, Duch- 
essa d’Andria, Goethe, Hofmannsthal, Rol- 
land, Roumaniho, Salticof-Seedrin, Savj- 
Lopez, Villon, Wagner. Firenze: Le Mon- 
nier, 1922. 304 pp. L. 16. 


Rogers, A. K.— English and American 
Philosophy since 1800. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1923. 16 sh. 


Showerman, Grant.—Horace and his In- 
fluence. [Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
series.] Boston: Marshall Jones & Co. 
1922. $1.50. 

Stammler, W.—Die Totentiinze des Mit- 
telalters. Mit 18 Abb. [EHinzelschriften 
zur Biicher- u. Hss.-kunde. Bd. 34.] 
Miinchen: H. Stobbe, 1922. 64 pp. 4°. 

Suchier, W.—Der Schwank von der vier- 
mal getéteten Leiche in der Literatur des 
Abend- und Morgenlandes. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1922. v-+ 76 pp. 

Taylor, Henry Osborn.—-Greek Biology 
and Medicine. [Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome series.] Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
1922. $1.50. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1923 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Allenborough, F. L.—The Laws of the 
Earliest English Kings. Edited and trans- 
lated. Cambridge: University Press, 1923. 
xii, 256 pp. 

Austin, Mary—The American Rhythm. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 

Bennett, Arnold.—Things that have In- 
terested Me. New York: George H. Doran, 
Co., 1923. $2.50. 


“Bradley, Jesse F. and Adams, Joseph 
Quincy.—The Jonson Allusion-Book. <A 
Collection of Allusions to Ben Jonson from 
1597 to 1700. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1922. 466 pp. $5.00. 

Brennan, C. M.—The Spirit of Modern 
Criticism: An Essay on Judicial Pragma- 
tism. London: University Tutorial Press, 
1923. 2 sh. 6 d. 

Brown,, Horatio F.—Letters and Papers 
of John Addington Symonds. Collected and 
edited. London: John Murray, 1923. 12 
sh. 

Cha¢ wick, D.—Social Life in the Days of 
Piers the Plowman. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. xiii, 125 pp. 

Eddy, William A.—Gulliver’s Travels. A 
Critical Study. Diss. Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. 216 pp. 

Georgian Poetry.—Volume five: 1920- 
1922. .vew York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Griff. 1, R. H—Alexander Pope: A Bibli- 
ography Volume I, Part 1, Pope’s Own 
Writings, 1709-1734. Austin: The Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1922. xxv, 297 pp. 

Kaiser, Beza B.—Shakespearean Oracles. 
Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., 1923. 

Koszul, A.—Proserpine and Midas. Two 
unpublished Mythological Dramas, by Mary 
Shelley. Edited, with Introduction. Lon- 
don: Milford, 1923. 3 sh. 6 d. 


Lee, Sir Sidney, and Boas, F. S.—The 
Year’s Work in English Studies, 1920-21. 
Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 

Loomis, Roger Sherman.—The Romance 
of Tristram and Ysolt, by Thomas of Bri- 
tain. Translated. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1923. $2.50. 

Lynd, Robert.—Books and Authors. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. $2.50. 

McSpaddon, J. Walker.—Shakespearean 
Synopses. New edition. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1923. $1.50. 

Mallory, Herbert S.— Backgrounds of 
Book Reviewing. Edited. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr, 1923. $2.50. 


xiii 


Murry, John Middleton.—Countries of the 
Mind. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 
246 pp. $4.00. 


O’Brien, E. J.—The Best Short Stories of 
1922 and the Year Book of the American 
Short Story. Edited. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1923. $2.00. 

Poutsma, H.—The Infinitive, the Gerund, 
and the Participles of the English Verb. 
Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1923. 240 pp. 


Robertson, William.—The Golden Book of 
English Sonnets. Selected. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1923. 62.00. 


Sadleir, Michael—An Autobiography of 
Anthony Trollope, with an Introduction. 
Oxford: University Press, 1923. 

Savage, Henry.—Richard Middleton. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1923. 
$1.00. 

Shanks, Edward.—First Essays on Lite- 
rature. London: Collins, 1923. 12 sh. 6 d. 


Thomas, H.—The Taylorian Lecture, 
1922: Shakespeare and Spain. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 

Walker, Mrs. Hugh.—Stories of the Vic- 
torian Writers. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1923. 


Wilde, Percival—The Craftsmanship of 
the One Act Play. Boston: Little, Brown 
Co., 1923. $3.00. 

Wood, J. Maxwell.—Robert Burns and the 
Riddell Family. Dunfries: Robert Dinwid- 
die, 1923. 


GENERAL 


Funck-Brentano, Fr—The Middle Ages. 
Translated by Elizabeth O’Neill. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 


Gavel, H.—Eléments de phonétique basque. 
Paris: Champion, 1920. 542 pp. 

Hirt, Ernst.—Das Formgesetz der epi- 
schen, dramatischen und lyrischen Dich- 
tung. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1923. iv + 
227 pp. 

Polak, Léon.—Untersuchungen iiber die 
Sage vom Burgundenuntergang. [Acade- 
misch Proefschrift Groningen. S-A. aus 
Zs. d. A. Bd. 54, 55, 60.]. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1922. vi + 124 

Sommerfelt, A—Le Breton parlé 4 Saint- 
Pol-de-Léon. Paris diss. Rennes: Impri- 
meries réunies, 1920. 239 pp. 


— De en Italo-Celtique. Paris diss. 
Christiania: J. Dybwad, 1920. 300 pp. 


Sparnaay, H.—Verschmelzung legendari- 
scher und weltlicher Motive in der Poesie 
des Mittelalters. Groningen: P. Noord- 
hoff, 1922. xv +155 pp. F. 3.25. 
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Thorndike, Lynn.—A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science during the First 
Thirteen Centuries of our Era. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1923. 2 vols. 


GERMAN 


Albrich, Konrad.—Goethe und Christian 
Gotthilf Salzmann. Heft 2. [Mann’s 
Piidag. Mag. H. 679]. Langensalza: H. 
Beyer & Séhne, 1923. 31 pp. 

Bach, Adolf.—Goethes Rheinreise mit 
Lavater und Basedow im Sommer 1774. 
Dokumente hrsg. von —. Ziirich: Verlag 
Seldwyla, 1923. 238 pp. 

Bertsche, Karl.—Die Werke Abrahams a 
Sancta Clara in ihren Friihdrucken. [S.-A. 
aus “Freiburger Diézesan-Archiv,” Bd. 50, 
S. 50-81.] Schwetzingen: 1922. 32 pp. 

Bohnenblust, Th.—Anfiinge des Kiinstler- 
tums bei C. F. Meyer. Studie auf Grund 
ungedruckter Gedichte. Leipzig: Haessel, 
1922. 86 pp. M. 300. 

Biirck, Emma.—Sprachgebrauch u. Reim 
in Hartmans Iwein. Mit einem Reimwér- 
terbuch zum Iwein. [Miinchener Texte. 
Erg. Reihe H. 2.].  Miinchen: Callwey, 
1922. 81 pp. 

Diepgen, Paul.—Deutsche Medizin vor 
hundert Jahren. Ein Beitr. zur Geschichte 
der Romantik. Rede. [Freiburger wissen- 
schaftliche Gesellschaft, H. 10]. Frei- 
burg i. B.: Speyer & Kaerner, 1923. 56 pp. 

Fléring, Karl.—Die historischen Elemente 
in Adalbert Stifters “ Witiko.”—Die Ver- 
breitung einiger Mehlspeisen- und Gebiick- 
namen im deutschen Sprachgebiet. Teildr.; 
Die Bezeichnung der Mehlspeise “ Klésse ” 
von Gertrud Florin. [Giessener Beitriige 
5]. Giessen: Miinchow, 1922. 71+ 24 pp. 

Friedrich, Ludwig.—Die Geographie der 
iiltesten deutschen Personen-Namen. — Die 
Mundarten des Kreises Alsfeld. Von Heinr. 
Heidt. [Giessener Beitriige 7]. Giessen: 
Miinchow, 1922. 48+ 18 pp. 

Goethe.--Der Weimarische Park und 
Goethes Faust. Unter Bezugnahme auf die 
Denkschrift von H. Burkhardt und auf das 
Tagebuch von Goethe bearb. von * * *. Als 
Ms. gedruckt. Hamburg: Faustforschung 
F. A. Louvier, 1922. 16 pp. M. 10. 

Graf, Emma.—Die Pfarrergestalt in der 
deutschen Erzihlungsliteratur des 19. Jhs. 
Kine ideengeschichtliche Studie. Konstanz, 
Baden: Reuss & Itta, 1922. 121 pp. 

Heusler, Andreas.— Nibelungensage u. 

Nibelungenlied. Die Stoffgeschichte d. deut- 
schen Heldenepos. 2., umgearb. Ausg. 
Dortmund: Ruhfus, 1922. 326 pp. 

Hugle, R. F.—Zur Biihnentechnik Adolph 
Miillners. (Diss. Miinster.) Leipzig: A. 


Loest, Heinrich, iiber E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
15. Aug. 1823. Hrsg. v. Hans v. Miiller. 
Kéln u. Miinchen: Paul Gehly, 1922. 14 pp. 
Maurer, Friedrich.—Beitriige zur Sprache 
Oswalds von Wolkenstein. [Giessener Bei- 
triige 3]. Giessen: Miinchow, 1922. 76 pp. 
M. 675. 

Meyer, C. F.—Friihe Balladen. Hrsg. v. 
M. Bodmer. Leipzig: Haessel, 1922. 57 pp. 
M. 250. 

Sandbach, Edmund.— Die Schénhengster 
Ortsnamen. Lautlehre, Wortbildungslehre 
u. Etymologie. Historisch u. vergleichend 
dargestellt. [Slavica, 6.] Heidelberg: Win- 
ter, 1922. 137 pp. M. 52. 

Schlegel, A. W.—Briefwechsel mit seinen 
Heidelberger Verlegern. Hrsg. v. E. Je- 
nisch. Festschrift. Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter, 1922. 219 pp. 

Singer, Samuel.—Die Dichterschule von 
St. Gallen. Mit e. Beitr. v. Peter Wagner: 
St. Gallen in der Musikgeschichte. [Die 
Schweiz im deu. Geistesleben, 8]. Leipzig: 
Haessel, 1922. 96 pp. Boards, M. 1000. 

Teudeloff, F..—Beitrige zur Uebersetzungs- 
technik der ersten gedruckten deutschen Bi- 
bel auf Grund der Psalmen. [Germanische 
Studien, H. 21.] Berlin: Ebering, 1922. 
188 pp. M. 1440. 

Unger, Rudolf.— Herder, Novalis und 
Kleist. Studien iiber die Entwicklung des 
Todesproblems in Denken u. Dichten vom 
Sturm u. Drang zur Romantik. Mit einem 
ungedruckten Briefe Herders. [Deutsche 
Forschungen. H.9.J. Frankfurt a. M.: M. 
Diesterweg, 1922. vii+ 188 pp. M. 1600. 

Vogel, Agnes.—Die Gedichte Walthers von 
der Vogelweide in nhd. Form. Ein Beitr. z. 
Gesch. u. Technik der deu. Ubersetzungs- 
kunst. [Giessener Beitriige 4.). Giessen: 
Miinchow, 1922. 118 pp. M. 675. 

Walder, Hanns.—Moérikes Weltanschau- 
ung. Ziirich: Rascher & Cie., 1922. 166 
pp- 

Zimmermann, Felix——Neues Leben aus 
Klopstock. Dresden: Sibyllen-Verl. 1922. 
58 pp. 

Zinkernagel, F.—Goethes Ur-Meister und 
der Typusgedanke. Eine akademische Re- 
de. Ziirich: Verlag Seldwyla, 1922. 30 pp. 


FRENCH 


Barbier, P.—English Influence on the 
French Vocabulary. Oaford: Clarendon 
Press, 1922. 44 pp. 

Berliet, J—Les Amis oubliés de Port- 
Royal. Paris: Dorbon, 1921. 282 pp. 
Fr. 15. 

Catalogue général des livres imprimés de 
la Biblioth@que nationale. T. 75. Hu- 


Pries, 1922. 32 pp. 


xiv 


Isoardi. Paris: Impr. nat., 1922. 
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Paris: Flammarion, 1922. 200 pp. 


Dondo, M. M.—Vers Libre, a Logical De- 
velopment of French Verse. Columbia Diss. 
Paris: Champion, 1922. 87 pp. 


Fénelon: Ecrits et lettres politiques, éd. 


par VAbbé Urbain. 
198 pp. Fr. 12. 


Flamenca, The Story of, arranged by W. 
A. Bradley. Woodcuts. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1922. xiii + 66 pp. 


Galasso, N.—I1 Canzoniere della Rivolu- 
zione Francese. | Beneventum: 1921. 121 
pp- 

Haas, Joseph.—Abriss der frz. Syntax. 
(Sammlung kurzer Lehrb. d. rom. Spr. u. 
Lit. Hrsg. v. C. Voretzsch. 8.). Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1922. viii+ 270 pp. M. 70. 


Hémon, L.—Maria Chapdelaine, ed. by H. 
P. Thieme. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 
xvii + 262 pp. 

Holtzmann, K.—Die Stellung Honoré de 
Balzacs in der Geschichte der frz. Literatur. 
(Giessener Beitr. z. rom. Phil. Hrsg. v. D. 
Behrens. VII.) Giessen: Selbstverlag d. 
rom. Seminars, 1922. M. 20. 


Kaminsky, St.—Der Trouvére Thibaut de 
Blaison, kritische Ausgabe. Diss. Kénigs- 
berg: 1922. 


Leclerc, M.—Pottes angevins d’aujour- 
@hui. Paris: Lefebvre, 1922. 134 pp. 


Lewels, M.—Neuphilologische Theologie. 


Paris: Bossard, 1921. 


Kritische Katachesen fiir Studenten d. 
altfrz. Lit. Hamburg: Lamersdorf, 1922. 
95 pp. 


Ligne, prince de.—Lettres 4 Eugénie sur 
les spectacles, éd. critique par G. Charlier. 
Paris: Champion, 1922. Ixi-+ 138 pp. 


Magne, E.—Une amie inconnue de Mo- 


litre. Paris: Emile-Paul fréres, 1922. 135 
pp. Fr. 4. 
Michaut, G.—Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Ha- 


chette, 1921. 208 pp. Fr. 4. 


Millardet, J.—Linguistique et dialectolo- 
gie romanes. Paris: Champion, 1923. 523 
pp. 
Mickel, M. J.—Die verbalen Bezeichnun- 
gen fiir physiologische Reflexe wie Atmen, 
Husten, Niesen, Schnarchen usw. im Frz. 
Diss. Leipzig: 1922. 

Moldenhauer, G.—Herzog Naimes im Alt- 
franzésischen Epos. Halle: Niemeyer, 1922. 
xi + 181 pp. 

Montaigne.—Les Essais, 6d. par Pierre 
Villey, T. I. Paris: F. Alean, 1922. xxviii 
+421 pp. Fr. 10. 


Paas, E.—Das neutrale franz. Pronomen 
le in priidikativer Verwendung. Diss. Gét- 


Dauzet, A—La géographie linguistique. 


Reynaud, L.—L’Influence Allemande en 
France au xviiie et au xixe siécles. Paris: 
Hachette, 1922. 316 pp. 


Samie, Mme P. de.—Extraits du Journal 
de Chénedollé. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1922. 
xii + 190 pp. Fr. 10. 


— A l’aube du romantisme. Chénedollé, 
Ibid. xvi+ 490 pp. Fr. 20. 


Seilliére, E.—Balzac et la Morale roman- 
tique. Paris: Alcan, 1922. 106 pp. Fr. 5. 


Strohmeyer, F.—Franzésische Grammatik 
auf sprachhistorisch-psychologischer Grund- 
lage. (Teubners Philologische Studienbiich- 
er). Leipzig u. Berlin: Teubner, 1921. vi 
+ 298 pp. 

Voretzsch, C.—Altfranzisisches Lesebuch 
zur Erliuterung der altfranzisischen Lite- 
raturgeschichte. (Sammlung kurzer Lehr- 
biicher der romanischen Sprachen u. Lit., 
_ hrsg. v. C. Voretzsch, VII). Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1921. xii + 210 pp. 


Zweifel, Marguerite—Untersuchung iiber 
die Bedeutungsentwicklung von Langobard- 
us-Lombardus mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung frz. Verhiiltnisse. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1922. ix +135 pp. M. 40. 


ITALIAN 


Alagna, M.—Di alcuni caratteri della poe- 
sia dialettale di Antonino Veneziano. Note 
critiche. Sciacca: Tip. ed. B. Guadagna, 
1922. 34 pp. 


Alighieri, Dante——I1 VI centenario della 
morte di — in Reggio-Emilia (1921). 
Reggio-Emilia: Soc. coop. fra Lavoranti 
tip., 1922. 50 pp. 

—— nella vita e nelle opere. (Comitato 
dei capi d’istituto della provincia di Napoli 
per le onoranze a Dante nel VI centenario.) 
Napoli: A. Pironti, 1922. 198 pp. L. 7.50. 


Berthé de Besaucéle, L.—J.-B. Giraldi, 
1504-1573. Etude sur l’évolution des théo- 
ries littéraires en Italie au 1l6e siécle. 
Paris: Picard, 1922. 


Les Cartésiens d’Italie. Recherches 
sur l’influence de la philosophie de Descartes 
dans 1]’évolution de la pensée italienne aux 
XVITe et XVIIIe siécles. Paris: Picard, 
1922. 

Bertoni, G.—Introduzione a un corso di 
lezioni di filologia romanza. Modena: Or- 
landini, 1922. 26 pp. 


Chines, A.—Poesia epica e romanzesca, 
imitazione dal francese nella poesia epica. 
La Chanson de Roland e l’Orlando furioso. 
Catania: Barbagallo, 1922. 52 pp. 


Croce, B.—La letteratura della nuova 
Italia. Saggi critici. Seconda edizione ri- 
veduta. Vol. III, IV. Bari: Laterza, 


tingen: 1922 (2). 179 pp. 


1922. 402, 364 pp. L. 50. 
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Debenedetti, S.—TIl “ Sollazzo.” Contributi 
alla storia della Novella, della Poesia mu- 
sicale e del costume nel Trecento. Torino: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1922. 


De Sanctis, F.—Pagine dantesche. 
prefazione di P. Arcari. 
1921. L. 8. 

Finke, H.—Dante. Eine Rede. Mit einem 
Nachwort an Dr. Otto Miller. Minster i. 
W.: Aschendorff, 1922. 31 pp. M. 6. 


Franceschi, D.—Verso Vanima di Dante. 
Prefazione di G. Cavigioli. Novara: Tip. 
E. Cattaneo, 1922. 114 pp. L. 5. 


Mattone-Vezzi, E.—Fra Bartolomeo da 
Colle, commentatore della Divina Comme- 
dia. Notizie storiche, col testo dantesco e 
commento. Siena: Tip. S. Bernardino, 1922. 
122 pp. 

Medici, Lorenzo De’.—Scritti scelti. In- 
troduzione e note di E. Bellorini. Torino: 
Unione tipografico-editrice, 1922. 262 pp. 
L. 7. (Collezione di classici italiani con 
note, dir. da G. Balsamo-Crivelli, XLI.) 


Mensi, A.—Cecco Angiolieri nella realta 
vissuta e nella rievocazione del Beffardo. 
Alessandria: Tip. Popolare, 1922. 36 pp. 


Pirozzi, G. G.—La Vergine nell’anima e 
nell’arte di Dante. Valle di Pompei: Scuo- 
la tip. per i Figli dei carcerati, 1922. xii 
+ 167 pp. L. 5. 

Rigotti Borghesini M.—Spunti letterari. 
Mantova: Soc. tip. ed. Mantovana, 1922. 
78 pp. 

Rosso, P.—Saggio di psicopatologia lette- 
raria. Il carattere della Monaca di Monza. 
Catania: Tip. C. Di Benedetto, 1922. 23 pp. 

Schiliré, F.—Perché l’Inferno dantesco @ 
pid popolare. Bronte: Stab. tip. Sociale, 
1922. 64 pp. 

Solmi, A.—Stato e chiesa nel pensiero 
di Dante. Firenze: R. Deputazione toscana 
di storia patria, 1922. (Repr. fr. the 
“ Archivio storico italiano,” 1921, disp. 1.) 


Tommaséo, N.—I1 Duca d’Atene: II sacco 
di Lucea; L’Assedio di Tortona. <A cura di 
A. Cajumi. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1922. 
192 pp. L. 4. (Scerittori italiani e stra- 
nieri, 148.) 

Viglietta, M—A. Manzoni e il romanticis- 
mo. Palermo: Coop. tip. Prometeo, 1922. 
67 pp. 

Zabughin, V.—Vergilio nel Rinascimento 
italiano da Dante a Torquato Tasso. For- 
tuna, studi, imitazioni, traduzioni e paro- 
die, iconografia. Vol. I-II: Il Trecento e 
il Quattrocento. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1922. 

Zacchi, A—Fra Domenico Cavalca e le 
sue opere. Firenze: Tip. Carpigiani e Zipo- 
li, 1921. 102 pp. (Repr. fr. “Il Rosario: 
memorie domenicane.”) 


Con 
Milano: Treves, 


SPANISH 


Andrade Coello, A—La condesa Emilia 
Pardo Bazin. Quito: Imp. Nacional, 1922. 
24 pp. 

Bertot, L.—Heredia, poeta del amor y de 
la naturaleza. Santiago de Cuba: Imp. “ El 
Cubano Libre,” 1922. iv + 26 pp. 

Cazal, E.—Sainte Thérése. Paris: Ollen- 
dorff, 1922. 313 pp. 

Diez y Carbonell, A.—Introducci6n al es- 
tudio del idioma espafiol. Madrid: Imp. de 
la “ Revista de Archivos,” 1921. 175 pp. 

Eguia Ruiz, C.—Critica. patriética: Cua- 
tro semblanzas literarias. Zorrilla, Eche- 
garay, Dicenta y Pérez Galdés. Madrid: 
Tip. de la “ Revista de Archivos,” 1921. 
302 pp. 5 pes. 

Fullana y Mira, L.—Vocabulari ortografic 
valencif-castell4. Valencia: “ Edeta,” 1921. 
xlii + 638 pp. 15 pes. 

Gallo Almeida, L.—Literatos ecuatorianos. 
Quito-Eceuador: Imp. de la “ Prensa Caté- 
lica,” 1921. 249 pp. 

Hielscher, K.—Das unbekannte Spanien. 
Baukunst, Landschaft, Volksleben. Berlin: 
E. Wasmuth, 1922. xxii + 304 pp. 

julia Martinez, E.— Lengua espafiola. 
Temas para estudios practicos. Madrid: M. 
de G. Fuentenebro, 1921. 257 pp. 6 pes. 

Laval, R. A.—Contribuci6n al folklore de 
Carahue (Chile). Santiago de Chile: 1922. 
264 pp. 

Libro de Apolonio. An Old Spanish 
Poem, edited by C. Carroll Marden, Part 
II. Grammar, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1922. x+ 191 pp. (Elliott Mono- 
graphs in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, edited by Edward C. Arm- 
strong, 11-12.) 

Martinenche, E.—Histoire de 1l’influence 
espagnole sur la littérature francaise. 
L’Espagne et le romantisme francais. Paris: 
Hachette, 1922. Fr. 12. 

Pérez Galdés.—Antén Caballero. Come- 
dia. Obra péstuma, refundida por S. y J. 
Alvarez Quintero. Madrid: Imp. de Per- 
lado, Paez y Ca., 1922. 142 pp. 2.50 pes. 


Santamaria, F. J.—El provincialismo ta- 
basquefio. Ensayo de un vocabulario del 
lenguaje popular, comprobado con citas, 
comparado con el de mexicanismos y 10s 
de otros pafses hispano-americanos. Tomo I. 
México: Imp. Politécnica, 1921. 436 pp. 


Vicente, Gil—Autos portugueses de — ¥ 
de la escuela vicentina. Edicién facsimil 
del Centro de Estudios Histéricos, con una 
introduccién de C. Michaélis de Vasconce- 
llos. Madrid: Sucesores de Hernando, 1922. 
129 + 448 pp. 50 pes. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

Archer, William.—The Old Drama and 
the New. Boston: Small, Maynard Co., 
1923. $2.00. 

Austin, Mary.—The American Rhythm. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 

Bendz, Ernst.—Joseph Conrad: An Ap- 
preciation. Gothenburg: N. J. Gumpert, 
1923. 

Bolton, Sarah K.—Lives of Girls who be- 
come Famous. New edition. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923. $2.00. 

Brandes, George.—Creative Spirits of the 
Nineteenth Century. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1923. 

Cook, A. S—Theodore of Tarsus and 
Gislenus of Athens. [Reprinted from Phi- 
lological Quarterly, 11] 

Cunliffe, J. W.—English Literature dur- 
ing the Last Half Century. [New and aug- 
mented edition.] New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1923. $2.50. 

Foerster, Norman.—Nature in American 
Literature: Studies in the Modern View of 
Nature. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923. xiii, 324 pp. 

Follett, William.—The Modern Novel. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1923. 

Fowler, E. B. and Clutton-Brock, A.— 
Metaphor. Miscellaneous Notes and Cor- 
respondence. Society for Pure English, 
Tract No. xt. Oxford and New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1923. 85 cts. 

Gaw, Allison—Studying the Play. A 
Questionnaire Method. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1921. 
26 pp. 

Georgian Poetry, 1920-1923.— New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. $2.50. 


Giessener Beitrage zur Erforschung der 
Sprache und Kultur Englands und Nord- 
amerikas. (Hrsg. von Wilhelm Horn. Band 
I. Heft 1. Giessen: Universitiit, 1923. 

Green, Frederick C.—Robert Fergussons 
Anteil an der Literatur Schottlands. Hei- 
delberg: Carl Winter, 1923. 56 pp. 

Howlett, Maurice——Extemporary Essays. 
Oxford: University Press, 1923. $2.20. 

Law, Robert Adger.—The Bard of Coosa- 
whatchie. [Reprinted from the Texas Re- 
view, VII.] 

Loomis, Roger Sherman.—The Romance 
of Tristram and Ysolt. Translated from 
the Old French and Old Norse. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. xvii, 294 pp. 

Milford, H. S—The Poetical Works of 
Leigh Hunt. [Oxford Poets.] New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923. $3.00. 


Morris, Lloyd.—The Poetry of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. [An Essay.] New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. 


Potts, Abbie Findlay.—The Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets of William Wordsworth. <A Criti- 
cal Study. [Dissertation: Cornell Univer- 
sity.] New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1922. $3.00. 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson.—Contemporary 
American Plays. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. $2.00. 


Saunders, Louise.—Magic Lanterns. [Five 
short ‘plays.] New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1923. $1.50. 


Sherman, Stuart P.—The Significance of 
Sinclair Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1923. 28 pp. 

Snider, Denton J.—William Shakespeare. 
St. Louis: The W. Harvey Miner Co., 1923. 


Staring, Cordelia S.—The Mystic Mean- 
ing of the Grail Legend. Minneapolis: 
The Colwell Press, 1923. 

Stevens, David H.—Types of English Dra- 
ma, 1660-1780. Edited from the original 
editions, with notes, biographical sketches, 
and airs of “ The Beggar’s Opera.” Boston 
and New York: Ginn & Co., 1923. 


‘Stewart, George R—Modern Metrical 
Technique, as illustrated by Ballad Meter 
(1700-1920). Dissertation. New York: 
Columbia University, 1922. 


Taylor, Archer.—Northern Parallels to 
the Death of Pan. [Reprinted from Wash- 
ington University Studies, x, Humanistic 
Series 1, 3-102, 1922.] 


Thomas, H.—Shakespeare and Spain. 
The Taylorian Lecture, 1922. Owford: 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 70 cts. 

Thomson, William—The Rhythm of 
Speech. Glasgow: MacLehose, Jackson & 
Co.; London: Macmillan & Co., 1923. viii, 
559 pp. £5. 5dsh. 

Vising, Johan.—Anglo-Norman Language 
and Literature. Oxford: University Press, 
1923. $1.00. 

Young, Stark.—The Flower in Drama. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 
$1.50. 


GERMAN 


Alffen, Rob.—Das Verhiiltnis der Giesse- 
ner Mundart zu den Nachbarmundarten 
nach dem hochtonigen Vokalismus. Diss. 
Teildruck. Giessen: 16 pp. 


Behaghel, Otto.—Deutsche Syntax. Eine 
geschichtliche Darstellung. Bd. 1: Die 
Wortklassen und Wortformen. A. Nomen. 
Pronomen [Germ. Bibl. 1. Abt. 10. Bd.}]. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1923. xxi + 740 
pp. Bound, $3.40. 
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Bianchi, L.— Studien iiber Heinrich v. 
Kleist. I. Die Marquise vonO... Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1922. 81 pp. L. 5. 

Blanckmeister, Franz—Goethe und die 
Kirche seiner Zeit. Dresden: F. Sturm & 
Co., 1923. 187 pp. Boards, M. 500. 


Euphorion.—Zeitschrift fiir Literatur- 
geschichte, hrsg. v. J. Nadler u. A. Sauer. 
24 Bd. 3. Hft. Leipzig wu. Wien: Carl 
Fromme, 1922, pp. 485-740. 
12. Ergiinzungsheft. Bibliographie 
1914-18, 6. (Schluss-) Abteilung. Leipzig 
u. Wien: Carl Fromme, 1922, pp. i-viii, 
481-597. 

Gering, Hugo.—Glossar zu den Liedern 
der Edda (Saemundar Edda). 56. Aufl. 
[Bibl. d. tiltesten deu. Lit.-Denkmiiler, 8.]. 
Paderborn: F. Schiningh, 1923. x + 231 
PP- 

Gottsched, J. Chr.—Gottscheds Briefwech- 
sel mit dem Niirnberger Naturforscher M. 
F. Ledermiiller und dessen Lebensschicksale. 
Im Anh.: Gottscheds Briefe u. e. Schreiben 
Gellerts an den Altdorfer Prof. G. A. W. 
Engel. Eingel. u. hrsg. von Emil Reicke. 
Leipzig: Kurt Scholtze Nachf. 1923. 192 
pp., 8 plates. 

Grabbe-Buch, Das. Hrsg. v. Paul Friedrich 
u. Fritz Ebers. Detmold: Meyersche Hof- 
buchh. 1923. 170 pp. 

Hees, Richard.—Ueber die Technik in 
Grabbes Dramen “ Die Hohenstaufen ” und 
“Napoleon.” Diss. Auszug. Giessen: 17 
pp- 

Herrmann, Paul.—Erliuterungen zu den 
ersten neun Biichern der dinischen Ge- 
schichte des Saxo Grammaticus. Tl. 2. 
Kommentar. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1922. 
xxiv + 668 pp. 

Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft. Hrsg. 
v. G. Minde-Pouet u. J. Petersen. 1 Bd. 
1921. [Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 1.] Berlin: Weidmann, 1922. viii 
+ 169 pp. 

Loewenthal, Erich—Studien zu Heines 
“ Reisebildern.” [Palaestra, 138.] Berlin 
u. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1922. vii + 
172 pp. 

Martinsson, Sven—lItinerarium oriental. 
Mandevilles Reisebeschreibung in mndd. 
Uebersetzung mit Einl., Varianten u. Glos- 
sar hrsg. Diss. Lund: 1918. 191 pp. 

Meysenbug, Malwida von.—Gesammelte 
Werke. Hrsg. v. Berta Schleicher. 5. Bde. 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1922. 
Cloth, M. 24000. 

Nyrop, K.—Das Leben der Wirter. (Or- 
denes Liv). Autor. tbers. aus d. Diinischen 
von R. Vogt. Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1923. 
vii + 263 pp. Bound, M. 5500. 


Preitz, Max.—Clemens Brentanos Freu- 
denhaus-Romanze. Frankfurt a. M.: Ge- 
sellschaft der Freunde des Frankfurter 
Goethemuseums, 1922. 40 pp. 

Rittertreue, eine mittelhochdeutsche No- 
velle, hrsg. v. Herbert Thoma. [Germ. 
Bibl. 3. Abt. No. 5]. Heidelberg: C. Win- 
ter, 1923. xi+ 30 pp. 35 cts 

Schmidt-Petersen, J.—Die Orts- und 
Flurnamen der Insel Féhr. Husum: C. Ff. 
Delff, 1922. 20 pp. M. 20. 

Schmitt-Soeder, Regina.—Die Anschau- 
ungen Gottfried Kellers vom Wesen u. der 
Aufgabe des Kiinstlers. [Giessener Bei- 
triige, 8.]. Giessen: Miinchow, 1922. 42 pp. 
M. 675. 

Vorlander, K.—Die Philosophie unserer 
Klassiker Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Goethe. 
[Internationale Bibliothek. 66.]. Berlin: 
J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. 1923. viii + 194 pp. 

Wichmann, Ilse.—Detlev von Liliencrons 
lyrische Anfiinge. [Germanische Studien, 
H. 23.]. Berlin: Ebering, 1922. iv + 100 
pp. M. 840. 


Will, Hans.—Die aesthetischen Elemente 
in der Beschreibung bei Zesen. [Giessener 
Beitriige 6.). Giessen: Miinchow, 1922. 72 
pp. M. 900. 


FRENCH 


Berthier, A—Un épisode de la vie du 
poéte Jean-Pierre Veyrat. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1922. x -+ 216 pp. 

Chateaubriand.— Amour et  Vieillesse. 
Introd. et notes de V. Giraud. Paris: 
Champion, 1922. Fr. 20. 

Coppée, Fr.—Dix Contes, ed., with introd., 
notes, vocab., by R. T. Currall. Boston: 
Heath, 1922. 182 pp. 

Daudet, A.—La Belle-Nivernaise, ed. by 
L. Tesson. Geneva, N. Y.: W. F. Humph- 
rey, 1922. vii + 124 pp. 

Downer and Knickerbocker.— _ first 
course in French. New York: Appleton, 
1922, xii + 428 pp. $2.25. 

Dumville, B—Fr. commercial course. 
New York: Dutton, 1922. viii + 236 pp. 
$2.00. 

Dussane.—La Comédie Francaise. Paris: 
La Renaissance du Livre, 1921. 187 pp. 
Fr. 4. 

Flaubert, G.—(CEuvres completes. Texte 
revisé et classé par R. Descharmes. T. I. 
Paris: Sant?-Andrea, Marcerou et Cie, 1922. 
xxxv + 515 pp. Fr. 30. 

Galtier-Boissiére—Larousse médical il- 
lustré. Paris: Larousse, 1922. 1300 pp. 

Guérin, P—A propos de dialectes de 
langue romane. Nimes: Chastanier, 1922. 
16 pp. 
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Guibert d’Andrenas, chanson de geste, 
publ. par J. Melander. Paris: Champion, 
1922. Ixvii-+ 151 pp. . 

Hilka, A., u. Séderhjelm, W., edd.—Petri 
Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis. III. Fran- 
gosische Bearbeitungen. (Acta Societatis 
Scientiarum Fennicae, XLx, n. 4). Hel- 
singfors: 1922. xx -+ 169 pp. 

Kriiger, Gustav.—Franzésische Synono- 
mik nebst Beitriigen zum Wortgebrauch. 
Lig. 13/14 (Schluss). Pp. 1153-1330 + 


xx pp. Dresden-Leipzig: C. A. Koch, 1922. . 


Labiche et Martin.—La poudre aux yeux. 
New York: Merrill, 1922. 174 pp. 60 cts. 

Lalou, R.—Hist. de la litt. fr. contempo- 
raine. Paris: Crés, 1922. xii-+ 707 pp. 
Fr. 10. 

Lasserre, P.—Cinquante ans de Pensée 
fr. Paris: Plon, 1922. xiii+ 277 pp. 
Fr. 7. 

Lommatzsch, E., ed.—Le Lai de Guinga- 
mor. Le Lai de Tydorel. (Romanische 
Texte... hrsg. v. E. Lommatzsch u. M. 
L. Wagner, 6.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1922. 
ix + 84 pp. 

Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, deuxiéme 
collection anglo-normande, éd. par H. Kjell- 
man. Paris: Champion, 1922. cxxxi + 
368 pp. Fr. 40. 

Pargment, M. S.—Exercices fr. oraux et 
écrits. New York: Macmillan, 1923. viii 
+ 320 pp. 

Passion du Palatinus, la, Mystére du 
XIVe s., éd. par Grace Frank. Paris: 
Champion, 1922. xiv-+101 pp. (Clas- 
siques fr. du moyen 4ge). 

Pernot, A.—Method of learning the 
French language by means of object lessons. 
Milwaukee: Caspar, 1922. 143 pp. $1.25. 

Prudhomme, Sully.—Journal intime, Let- 
tres, Pensées. Paris: Lemerre, 1922. xi 
+312 pp. 

Ripman, W.—French dictation. New 
York: Dutton, 1922. vii-+ 128 pp. $1.60. 

Sorel, Ch—La Jeunesse de Francion. 
Texte de 1626, éd. par A. Therive. Paris: 
Bossard, 1922. 267 pp. 

Tanquerey, F. J.—Deux po@mes moraux 
anglo-francais. Paris: Champion, 1922. 
200 pp. 

Timmermans, A.—L’Argot parisien. Paris: 
Victorion fréres, 1922. xxxii+ 436 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

Tobler, Adolf—Vermischte Beitriige zur 
frz. Grammatik. Erste Reihe, 3. vermehrte 
Auflage. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1921. xvi+ 
315 pp. 

Verlaine, P.—Correspondance, éd. par ad. 
van Bever. T. 1. T. 11. Paris: A. Mes- 
sein, 1922. Fr. 9 each. 


ITALIAN 
Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia, 
annotata da G. L. Passerini. Nuova edizi- 
one, interamente rifatta e riveduta sul testo 
della Societ&é dantesca italiana. Vol. 1-1: 
L’Inferno; il Purgatorio. Firenze: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1922. xviii+ 741 pp. L. 7.20. 


e Arezzo, a cura di G. Fatini. 


Arezzo: Comitato aretino della D. Alighieri 


Le tip. Aretina), 1922. vi-+ 398 pp. 
. 15. 

Ambrogio, A—Valente Faustini e le sue 
poesie. Conferenza tenuta al teatro filo- 
drammatico la sera del 9 giugno, 1922. 
Piacenza: Stab. tip. Piacentino, 1922. 
31 pp. 

Antona-Traversi, C.—Studi, ricerche e 
bagattelle letterarie. Sanremo: Casa ed. La 
Costa azzurra, 1922. 179 pp. L. 10. 

Boccaccio, G.—Il Filocolo. Introduzione 
e note di E. De Ferri. Vol. Il. Torino: 
Unione tipografico-editrice, 1922. 329 pp. 
L. 10. (Collezione di classici italiani con 
note dir. da G. Balsamo Crivelli, XV.) 

Brasini, V—Un carducciano di Romagna: 
Giacinto Ricci Signorini. Bologna-Rocca 8. 
Casciano: L. Cappelli, 1922. 109 pp. L. 7. 

Carducci, G.—Giambi ed epodi. Con note 
di A. Albertazzi. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1922. 
313 pp. L. 6.50. 

Castrati, A—Il Poema paradisiaco di 
Gabriele D’Annunzio. Palermo: Casa ed. 
L’Attualita, 1922. 29 pp. L. 3. 


Cesareo, P. G.—Poeti giovani della nuova 
Italia. Poesia di amore e di dolore. Ca- 
— Tip. La Rinascente, 1922. 28 pp. 

. 2. 

D’Alessandro, F.—La composizione e la 
genesi della Divina Commedia. Nicosia: 
Tip. ed. del Lavoro, 1922. 33 pp. 

Fattorello, F.—Ippolito Nievo. Udine: 
Libr. Carducci, 1922. 43 pp. L. 2.50. 


Fondi, R—Un costruttore: Giovanni Pa- 
pini. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1922. 206 pp. 
L. 6. 

Foscolo, U.—Le pid belle pagine, scelte 
da A. Soffici. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1922. 
319 pp. (Le pid belle pagine degli scrittori 
italiani, scelte da scrittori viventi, colle- 
zione diretta da U. Ojetti, no. 8.) 

Loreti-Tranfaglia, I—Nuovi studi lette- 
rari ed artistici. Este: Tip. P. Pastorio, 
1922. 103 pp. L. 6. 

Maggini, F.—Alessandro Manzoni e la 
tradizione classica. Firenze: Soc. ed. F. 
Perrella, 1923. 45 pp. L. 7. (Biblioteca 
della “ Rassegna,” VI.) 

Majenza, M—La natura e l’amore nella 
Divina Commedia. Caltanissetta: Tip. Ospi- 
zio di beneficenza, 1922. 32 pp. 
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Massaroli, N.—Paganesimo ed umanesimo, 
nella letteratura popolare romagnola. Diva- 
gazioni di un folk-lorista romagnolo. Va- 
rese: Tip. Sociale, 1922. 55 pp. L. 3. 
(Biblioteca de “La Pié,” no. 3.) 

Perotti, M. A.—La lirica di Dante. Con- 
ferenza commemorativa. Saluzzo: Tip. fra- 
telli Lobetti-Bodoni, 1922. 26 pp. 


Ruggieri, P—Amore e donna in Dante. 
Conferenza. Marsala: Tip. G. Martoglio e 
figli, 1922. 21 pp. L. 2. 

Sacca, G.—La lingua italiana e la sua 
evoluzione. Catania: Soc. Tip. ed. Sici- 
liana, 1922. 79 pp. 

Spadoni, L.—La poesia per i fanciulli, 
con appendice storico-bibliografica su questa 

sia in Italia. Pavia: Soc. tip. Artigia- 
nelli, 1922. 95 pp. L. 3. 

Valli, L—lIl simbolo centrale della Divina 
Commedia: la croce e l’aquila. Firenze: 
Tip. Giuntina, 1922. 71 pp. (Repr. fr. the 
“Giornale dantesco.”’) 

Zacchetti, C.—Shelley e Dante. Nel I 
centenario della morte di Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, 1822-1922. Palermo: R. Sandron, 
1922. 343 pp. L. 12. (Biblioteca Sandron 
di scienze e lettere, no. 78.) 


SPANISH 


Adams, N. B.—The Romantic Dramas of 
Garcia Gutiérrez. New York: Instituto de 
las Espaiios en los Estados Unidos, 1922. 
149 pp. $1.00. 

Albin, K.—Cervantes. E’lete és miirei. 
Budapest: 1918. 56 pp. 

Arolas, J.—Poesias escogidas. Recopila- 
das y prologadas por L. L. Rosellé y J. 
Olea. Madrid: Imp. Helénica, 1921. 295 
pp- 

Baez, P. G.—Poetas jovenes cubanos. Re- 
copilacién. Barcelona: 1922. 285 pp. 
3 pes. 

Cabanyes, M. de—The Poems of —. 
Edited with introduction, notes, and bibli- 
ography, by E. A. Peers. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1923. vii + 152 pp. 
$2.50. (Spanish Texts and Studies.) 

Cansinos-Assens, R.—Sevilla en la lite- 
ratura. Las novelas sevillanas de José 
Mas. Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 1922. 108 pp. 

Cejador y Frauca, J.—Fraseologia o es- 
tilfstica castellana. Madrid: Tip. de la 
“ Revista de Archivos,” 1921. 15 pes. 

Colin, E.—Siete cabezas. Julio Laforgue. 
Emilio Verhaeren. Eca de Queiroz. Claudio 
Farrére. Miguel de Unamuno. Ramén del 
Valle Inclin. Azorin. Méwxico: 1921. 126 pp. 

Estébanez Calderén, S.—Cristianos y mo- 
riscos. Hamburg: W. Bangert, 1922. 89 
pp. (Coleccién Bangert, 1.) 


Fernandez y Avila, G.—La Infancia de 
Jesu-Christo. Zehn spanische Weihnachts- 
spiele von —. Nach dem in Tlacotalpam 
(Mexiko) befindlichen Exemplar herausge- 
geben von M. L. Wagner. Gedruckt mit 
Unterstiitzung der American Emergency 
Society for German and Austrian Science 
and Art. Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1922. ix + 
228 pp. (Zeitschrift fiir romanische Phi- 
lologie, Beiheft 72.) 

Garcia-Lomas, G. A.—Estudio del dialecto 
popular montafiés. Fonética, etimologtias 
y glosario de voces. Apuntes para un libro, 
Prélogo de M. Escagedo y Salmén. San 
Sebastién: Nueva Editorial, 1922. v + 370 
pp. 8 pes. 

Guichot y Sierra, A—Noticia histérica del 
folklore. Origenes en todos los paises hasta 
1890. Desarrollo en Espafia hasta 192]. 
Sevilla: G. Alvarez, 1922. 256 pp. 8 pes. 

Jiinemann, G.—Historia de la literatura 
espafiola y antologia de la misma. /Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1921. xi + 268 pp. 

Leén, Luis de.—De los nombres de Cristo. 
III. Edicién y notas de Federico de Onis. 
Madrid: La Lectura, 1921. 259 pp. 5 pes. 
(Clasicos castellanos, 41.) 

Mistral, Gabriela. — Desolaci6én. Poemas. 
New York: Instituto de las Espaiias en Jos 
Estados Unidos, 1922. vii + 248 pp. $1.50. 

Pfandl, L.—Spanische Literaturgeschichte. 
Erster Band. Mittelalter und Renaissance, 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1923. vi + 122 pp. 
(Teubners spanische und hispano-amerika- 
nische Studienbiicherei, herausgegeben von 
F. Kriiger.) 

Wilkins, L. A.—La ensefianza de lenguas 
modernas en los Estados Unidos. Conferen- 
cias dadas en el “Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos” y en el Ateneo de Madrid. New 
York: Instituto de las Espafias en ]os 
Estados Unidos. 1922. 160 pp. $1.25. 


GENERAL 


Fowler, H. N.—A History of Roman 
Literature. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923. $3.00. 

Hawksworth, Hallam.—The Workshop of 
the Mind. New York: The Century Co. 
1923. $1.50. 

Plunket, I. L.—Europe in the Middle 
Ages. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1923. $1.85. 

Richter, Elise—Lautbildungskunde. Ein- 
fiihrung in die Phonetik. [Teubners philo- 
logische Studienbiicher.] Leipzig: B. 6. 
Teubner, 1922. viii + 114 pp. 

Trautmann, Reinhold.—Polnisches Lese- 
buch. Eine Auswahl polnischer Poesie ¥. 
Prosa des 19. u. 20. Jhs. Géttingen: Van 


| denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1920. vi +178 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1923 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


H.—Mittelalterlicher englisch- 
Halle: Max Nie- 


Albert, 
franzésischer Jargon. 
meyer, 1922. 74 pp. 

Bald, Marjory A—Women-Writers of the 
Nineteenth Century. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. 288 pp. $4.20. 

Beatty, Arthur.—William Wordsworth, 
his Doctrine and Art in their Historical 
Relations. [University of Wisconsin Stud- 
ies in Language and Literature, No. 7.] 
Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1922. 


Chevrillon, Andre.—Kipling, Galsworthy, 
Shakespeare. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1923. $3.50. 

Church, R. W.—The Oxford Movement. 
Twelve years, 1833-1845. New edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. 
$2.00. 

Erskine, John.—The Literary Discipline. 
New York: Duffield & Co., 1923. 


Faussett, H. L.—Tennyson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923. $3.00. 

Fiske, C. F.—Vassar Mediaeval Studies, 
by Members of the Faculty of Vassar Col- 
lege. Edited. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. xii, 493 pp. $5.00. 


Flasdieck, H. M.—Forschungen zur Friih- 
zeit der neuenglischen Schriftsprache. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1923. 2 parts, 44 
and 91 pp. 

Fraser, John.—History and Etymology. 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 50 cts. 


Gay, John—The Beggar’s Opera and 
Polly. Together with the Airs and the 
Music from the Original Editions. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Dodd, 1923. 7 sh. 6 d. 

Gloganer, E.—Die Bedeutungstibergiinge 
der Konjunktionen in der ags. Dichter- 
sprache. Leipzig: 1922. 48 pp. 

Haney, John Lewis.—The Story of our 
Literature. An Interpretation of the 
American Spirit. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1923. $1.50. 

Hastings, William.—Syllabus of Ameri- 
ean Literature. Pamphlet. Chicago: Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 

Hereford, Oliver—Poems from Life. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. $2.50. 


Kuhl, Ernest P.—Chaucer’s “ My Maistre 
Bukton.” [Reprinted from PMLA, xxxvim1.] 
Legouis, Emile—Wordsworth in a New 


Light. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1923. 44 pp. 


MacNair, Mary Wilson.—A List of Ameri- 
can Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 1921. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1923. 

Maynard, Theodore—Our Best Poets, 
English and American. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1923. 

O’Brien, Edward J.—The Advance of the 
American Short Story. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1923. $2.00. 

Powys, L.—Thirteen Worthies. New 
York: American Library Service, 1923. 
$1.75. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter.—Collected Essays in 
Literary Criticism. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 


Robertson, J. M.—The Problem of ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ [The Shakes- 
peare Association.] New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1923. 
50 cts. 

Scripture, E. W.—The Study of English 
Speech by New Methods of Phonetic In- 
vestigation. [From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. x1.] New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923. $1.20. 

Stone, Thora G.—England under the Res- 
toration. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1923. 

Strachan, R. H.—The Soul of Modern 
Poetry. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1923. $2.00. 

Van Doren, Carl—The Roving Critic. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1923. $2.50. 

Webber, J. P. and Webster, H. H.—One- 
Act Plays. For Secondary Schools. Se- 
lected and edited. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. $1.40. 

Winstanley, Lilian.—Chaucer: The Pri- 
oress’s Tale; The Tale of Sir Topas. With 
Preface, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. $1.25. 

Wood, Mildred and Clement.—For Walt 
Whitman. Toronto: Henry B. Saunders, 
1923. 

GERMAN 


Bittner, Konrad.—Beitriige z. Geschichte 
des Volksschauspieles vom Doctor Faust. 
[Prager deutsche Studien, H. 27.]. Reich- 
enberg i. B.: F. Kraus, 1922. 30 pp. 

Cannon, Harry S.—Sudermann’s Treat- 
ment of Verse. [J. Hl. U. Diss.] Tiibingen: 
H. Laupp, Jr., 1922. 70 pp. 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Litera- 
turwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte .. . 
hrsg. v. P. Kluckhohn u. E. Rothacker. 
Jahrg. 1, Heft 1. Halle: M. Niemeyer, 
1923. vi-+ 160 pp. $1.00. 

Fernau, Helene—Der Monolog bei Hans 
Sachs. Jena: Frommann, 1923. 76 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1923 


Francke, Kuno.—Die Kulturwerte der 
deutschen Literatur in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. Bd. 2: Die Kulturwerte d. 
deu. Lit. v. d. Reformation bis zur Auf- 
klirung. Berlin: Weidmann, 1923. xiv, 
638 pp. 

Goethes Briefwechsel mit Heinrich Meyer. 
Hrsg. v. Max Hecker. [Schriften der Goe- 
the-Gesellschaft. Bd. 35]. Weimar: 1922. 
262 pp. 

Grillparzer, Franz. — Geheimschriften. 
Hrsg. v. A. Sauer. Mit Hss. Grillparzers 
in getreuer Wiedergabe. Wien, Leipzig: 
Gerlach & Miedling, 1922. xxii, 88 pp. 4°. 

Jahrbuch der Sammlung Kippenberg. 
Bd. 2. 1922. Leipzig: Insel-Verlag [1923]. 
342 pp. Cloth, M.,10000. 

Kroesch, Samuel.—Germanic Words for 
“ deceive.” A Study in Semantics. [Hes- 
peria, Nr. 13]. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1923. vii+ 127 pp. Bound, 
$1.00. 

Lemke, Ernst.—Gerhart Hauptmann. Ein 
Beitrag zur Charakteristik seiner Zeit u. 
seiner Persénlichkeit. Hannover: E. Letsch, 
1923. 437 pp. 

List, Friedrich—Friederike Brion. Ein 
Beitrag zu Goethes elsiiss. Schuld und zur 
Psychologie seiner Liebe [Monographien z. 
Gesch. d. Goethe-Zeit u. d. Goethe-Kreises, 
1.]. Giessen: Fe~ber, 1923. 31 pp. 

Ludwig, Otto.—Dramatische Studien. 
Ausgewiihlt, geordnet u. erliiutert v. R. 
Petsch. [Welt-Bibliothek. Nr. 50/51.] 
Dresden: Deutsches Verlagsbuchhaus 
[1923]. 192 pp. 

Mis, Léon.—Les. CZuvres dramatiques 
dOtto Ludwig. I. Lille: 1923. 419 pp. 

—-Les “Etudes sur Shakespeare” 
d’Otto Ludwig exposées dans un ordre 
méthodique et précédées d’une introduction 
littéraire. Lille: 1923. 109 pp. 

Morgan, G. Q.—A Bibliography of Ger- 
man Literature in English Translation. 
[University of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. 
and Lit. No. 16.]. Madison: 1922. 708 
pp- $2.00. 

Naumann, Hans.—Althochdeutsche Gram- 
matik. Zweite, verb. Aufl. [Sammlung 
Gischen Nr. 727]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1923. 159 pp. 25 cts. 

Schaffner, Paul—Gottfried Keller als 
Maler. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1923. xii, 258 

60 illustrations. 4°. Cloth. M. 


Schiller, Friedrich.— Die Riiuber, ein 
Trauerspiel. Ed. by L. A. Willoughby. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1922. x 
+245 pp. $1.50. 

Schirokauer, A—Studien zur mhd. Reim- 


grammatik. [S.-A. aus PBB. 47, H. 1). 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1923. 126 pp. 

Sievers, Ed.—Die Eddalieder. Klanglich 
untersucht u. hrsg. [Abh. d. phil.-hist. 
Kl. d. siichs, Akad. d. Wiss. Bd. 37, Nr. 
3.]. Leipzig: Teubner, 1923. 188 pp. 


Steinberg, Hans.—Die Reyen in den 
Trauerspielen des Andreas Gryphius. Diss. 
Géttingen: 1922. 123 pp. 

Steinhauser, Walter.—Beitriige zur Kunde 
der  bairisch-ésterreichischen Mundarten. 
Heft. 2. [Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien. Philos.- 
hist. Kl, Sitzungsber. Bd. 195, Abh. 4]. 
Wien: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1922. 92 
PP. 

Thalmann, Marianne.—Der Trivialroman 
des 18. Jhs. u. der romantische Roman. Ein 
Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Geheimbundmystik [Germanische Studien, 
H. 24]. Berlin: E, Ebering, 1923. iii + 
327 pp. 

Wassermann-Speyer, Julie—Jakob Was- 
sermann u. sein Werk. Wien wu. Leipzig: 
Deutsch-ésterr. Verlag, 1923. 139 pp. 


Wasserzieher, Ernst. — Sprachgeschicht- 
liche Plaudereien. Berlin: F. Diimmler, 
1922. vii + 288 pp. 

Wessobrunner Gebet.— Die Handschrift 
des Wessobrunner Gebets. Faks. Ausg. v. 
A. v. Eckardt. Geleitwort v. Carl v. Kraus. 
Miinchen: Kurt Wolff, 1922. 196 pp. fac- 
simile, 23 pp. text. 

Wolf, Ludwig—Der Anteil der Natur 
am Menschenleben bei Freytag und Scheffel. 
[Giessener Beitriige 9.]. Giessen: v. Miin- 
chow, 1923. 48 pp. 

Zweygardt, Rud.—Georg Stammler als 
Dichter. Miihlhausen i. Thiir.: Urquell- 
Verlag, 1922. 32 pp. M. 7.20. 


FRENCH 


Aitken, M. Y. H.—Etude sur le Miroir 
ou les Evangiles des Domnées de Robert de 
Grethan. Paris: Champion, 1922. 197 pp. 

Barnard, H. C—The French tradition in 
education. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
vi+ 319 pp. $3.50. 

Bertaux and Harvitt—A travers la 
France. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1923. xix -+ 370 pp. $1.75. 

Boer, C. de.—Essais de syntaxe fr. mo- 
derne. Groningen: Noordhoff, 1922. 131 pp. 

Bordeaux, H.—La nouvelle croisade des 
enfants, ed. by H. W. Church. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon (1923). 216 pp. 80 cts. 

Briscoe and Dickman.—Francais pratique. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1923. 296 pp. 
$1.40. 

Bruner, J. W.—Racine’s Greek Master- 
pieces. Boston: Badger, 1922. 385 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1923 


Bruno, G.—Les enfants de Marcel, ed. by 
C. S. Parker. Boston: Allyn & Bacon 
(1923). 310 pp. 80 cts. 

Cabos, Abbé Alban.—Guy Du Faur de 
Pibrac. Paris: Champion, 1922. 500 pp. 
(Toulouse Diss.). 

L’Apologie de la Saint-Barthélemy. 
Paris: Champion, 1922. xix+69 pp. 

(Toulouse Diss.). 

Clarke, C. C.—Concerning French verse. 
New Haven: Yale Press, 1922. 209 pp. 
$3.50. 

Diderot.— Paradoxe sur le comédien. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. 81 pp. 50 cts. 

Franchet, H.—Le potte et son cuvre 
d’aprés Ronsard. Paris: Champion, 1923. 
xi + 355 pp. Fr. 30. 

Gilliéron, J—Ménagiana du XXe siécle. 
Paris: Champion, 1922. 23 pp. 

Goodridge, G. W. F. R.—French Compo- 
sition for Middle Forms. New York: Ox- 
ford Press, 1922. 94 pp. $1. 

Greenberg, J.—First Fr. book. New York: 
Merrill, 1922. xii+ 201 pp. $1. 

Habert, Fr.—Le Philosophe parfaict et 
le Temple de Vertu, éd. par. H. Franchet. 
Paris: Champion, 1923. xliv-+ 60 pp. 
Fr. 10. 

Leroy, 0.—A Glossary of French Slang. 
Yonkers: World Bk. Co., 1922. 163 pp. 

Mairet, J—La taiche du petit Pierre, ed. 
by E. Manley. New York: Am. Bk. Co., 
1923. vii+ 161 pp. 64 cts. 

Morrison and Gauthier—A French Gram- 
mar. New York: Am. Bk. Co., 1923. ix 
+479 pp. $1.60. 

Morf, H.—Aus Dichtung u. Sprache der 
Romanen Dritte Reihe. Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter, 1922. viii + 421 pp. 

Plaut, P.—Das Kulturhistorische Milieu 
Frankreichs nach den Romanen H. de Bal- 
zacs. Diss. Berlin: 1919. 97 pp. 

Ringenson, K.—Etude sur la Palatalisa- 
tion de K devant une voyelle autérieure en 
fr. Paris: Champion, 1922. viii + 161 pp. 

Rolandslied, Das.— Herausgegeben von 
Eugen Lerch. Miinchen: Hueber, 1923. 
173 pp. 

Taylor, J. S.—Montaigne and Medicine. 
New York: P. B. Hoeber, 1922. xx + 244 
pp. $3.75. 

Tilley, A.—Studies in the Fr. Renaissance. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1922. 
x+ 332 pp. 2Ish. 

—— Modern France. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1922. xxxii+ 850 pp. $12. 


ITALIAN 
Alighieri, Dante—La Vita Nuova, sul 
testo raffermato da Michele Barbi per la 


xxiii 


Societa dantesca italiana. 
tituto italiano d’arti grafiche, 1923. xciii 
pp. L. 4. 


Bergamo: Is- 


e Prato. Conferenze tenute nel salone 
della r. accademia dei Misoduli in Prato da 
F. Flamini, C. A. Lumini, R. Caggese, V. 
Biagi, S. Nicastro, con dedica di I. Del 
Lungo. Prato: Soc. coop. la Tipografica, 
1922. 183 pp. L. 12. (Archivio storico 
pratese, Supplemento I.) 


—— Studi su, e rassegna bibliografica 
delle pubblicazioni del secentenario. Fi- 
renze: Soc. ed. La Voce, 1922. 282 pp. 


L. 18. (Reale Deputazione toscana di 
storia patria.) 
Bartholomaeis, V. de.—Tristano: gli 


episodi principali della leggenda in versioni 
francesi, spagnole e italiane, a cura di —. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1923. vii + 53 pp. 
L. 5. (Collezione di testi ad uso delle scuo- 
le di filologia romanza, I.) 


Bellis, N. de—Il teatro di Paolo Ferrari. 
Saggio critico. Roma: Maglione e Strini, 
1922. 142 pp. L. 6. 


Bouillier, V.—La fortune de Montaigne 
en Italie et en Espagne. Paris: Champion, 
1923. 72 pp. Fr. 4. 


Felice Lancellotti, V. de—La donna nella 
vita di Dante. Saggio critico. Roma: P. 
Maglione e C. Strini, 1923. 125 pp. L. 7. 


Giusti, G.—Le pid belle pagine, scelte da 
A. Palazzeschi. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 
1922. vii+ 293 pp. (Le pit belle pagine 
degli scrittori italiani, scelte da scrittori . 
viventi, collezione diretta da U. Ojetti, 
no. 9.) 


Grasso, T.—Il bardo Ossian nella sua 
poesia. Milano: Tip. La Stampa commer- 
ciale, 1922. 138 pp. 


Hutton, E—Some Aspects of the Genius 
of G. Boccaccio. London: Milford, 1923. 
(Proceedings of the British Academy, x.) 


Jacopone da Todi, tratto da’ suoi cantici 
a cura di Aurelio Alunno. Cittd di Cas- 
tello: Casa ed. Il Soleo, 1923. 240 pp. 
L. 8. 


Lazzeri, G.—Saggi di varia letteratura. 
Firenze: Le Monnier, 1922. xiv + 299 pp. 
L. 12.50. 

Michelangeli, L. A~—Anacreonte e la sua 
fortuna nei secoli, con una rassegna critica 
per gl’imitatori e i traduttori italiani delle 
Anacreontee. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1922. 
vi + 292 pp. L. 10. 


Misciattelli, P.—Dante poeta d’amore. 
Milano: Bestetti e Tumminelli, 1922. xvi 
+ 278 pp. 

Neppi, G.—Il regno santo. Discorso sul 
paradiso dantesco. Ferrara: A. Neppi e 
C., 1922. 61 pp. L. 3. 
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Parini, G.—Odi e sonetti. Introduzione 
e note di E. Allodoli. Torino: Unione tip. 
ed., 1922. 188 pp. L. 7. (Collezione di 
classici italiani con note, L.) 

Rafanelli, A—Gli Amori di Sigismondo 
e d’Isotta nel Liber Isottaeus di Basinio 
Parmense. Cittd di Castello: Soc. tip. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, 1923. 32 pp. 

Rubertis, A. de—L’Antologia di Gian 
Pietro Vieusseux. Foligno: F. Campitelli, 
1923. x+ 236 pp. L. 18. 

Sabbadini, R.—Il metodo degli umanisti. 
In appendice l’elenco di tutti i lavori uma- 
nistici dell’autore. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1922. 96 pp. L. 6. (Biblioteca del Saggia- 
tore, diretta da E. Pistelli, no. 3.) 

Sdffici, A—Six Essays on Modern Art. 
Edited by E. R. Vincent. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1922. xii -+ 96 pp. 
(Oxford Italian Series.) 

Stella, M.—Breve studio su Alfredo Oria- 
ni. Grosseto: Tip. Etruria nuova, 1922. 
42 pp. 

Tassoni, A.—Le pid belle pagine di —, 
scelte da A. Albertazzi. Milano: Treves, 
1922. viii + 300 pp. (Le pid belle pagine 
degli scrittori italiani, scelte da scrittori 
viventi, no. 6.) 

SPANISH 


Alarcén, Pedro A. de—Novelas cortas. 
Hamburg: W. Bangert, 1922. (Coleccién 
Bangert, Bd. 3.) 

Cejador y Frauca, J.—La verdadera poesia 
castellana. Floresta de la antigua lfrica 
popular. II. Madrid: “Revista de Ar- 
chivos,” 1923. 7.20 pes. 

Garcia, Girona, J.—Vocabulari del Maes- 
trat. Castellén: Est. tip. de J. Armengot, 
1922. (Publicacién del Boletin de la Socie- 
dad Castellonense de Cultura.) 

Gorostiza, M. E. de.—Contigo pan y ce- 
bolla. Comedia en cuatro actos. Edited by 
A. L. Owen. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 
xvi + 180 pp. (Macmillan Spanish Series.) 

Grossmann, R.—Praktisches Lehrbuch des 
Spanischen unter Beriicksichtigung des 
siidamerikanischen Sprachgebrauchs. Ham- 
burg: W. Bangert, 1922. viii + 168 pp. 

Guzman, D. R. de—Seleccién literaria. 
Prélogo de A. Gémez Restrepo. Bogoté: 
Imp. Nacional, 1922. 327 pp. 

Hill, J. M., and Buceta, E.—Antologia de 
cuentos espafioles. Edited with exercises, 
notes, and vocabulary by —. Boston: 
Heath, 1923. xvi+ 257 pp. $1.12. 

Holmes, H. A.—Martin Fierro. An epic 
of the Argentine. New York: Instituto de 
las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1923. 
183 pp. $1.00. 


Xxiv 


Jiménez, J. R.—Platero y yo. Edited 
with notes, direct-method exercises, and 
vocabulary, by Gertrude M. Walsh. With 
a critical introduction by F. de Onfs. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1922. xiv+ 136 pp. 84 cts. 
Linares Rivas, M—El Abolengo. Edited 
with direct-method exercises, notes, and 
vocabulary, by P. G. Miller. With a criti- 
cal introduction by F. de Onis. Boston: 
Heath, 1923. xvi-+ 124 pp. 80 ets. 
Manuel, Juan.—E1 Conde Lucanor. Edited 
by M. L. Ray and R. A. Bahret. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1922. 195 pp. 80 cts. 


Navarro Tomas, T.—Handbuch der span- 
nischen Aussprache. Einzig autorisierte 
deutsche Uebersetzung und Bearbeitung 
von F. Kriiger. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1923. vi+ 152 pp. (Teubners spanische 
und hispano-amerikanische Studienbiicherei, 
herausgegeben von F. Kriiger.) 

Onis, F. de—Memoria del curso 1920- 
1921 presentada al Consejo general ejecutivo 
por —. Madrid-Nueva York: Instituto de 
las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1921. 
59 pp. 

Ray, M. L., and Bahret, R. A.—Corres- 
pondencia practica. Boston: Ginn, 1923. 
vii +181 pp. $1.00. 

Seneca, P.—Spanish Conversation and 
Composition. New York: American Book 
Co., 1923. vi-+ 188 pp. $1.00. 

Tamayo y Baus—Un drama _ nuevo. 
Edited by House and Kaufman. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1923. 189 pp. 80 cts. 

Wofsy, S. A—Nuestro futuro diputado. 
Farsa en tres actos. New York: Instituto 
de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1923. 


59 pp. 
GENERAL 

Funck-Brentano, F.—The Middle Ages. 
Translated from the French by Elizabeth 
O’Neill. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1923. $3.50. 

Goodsell, W.—The Education of Women. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Haverfield, F.—The. Romanization of 
Roman Britain. New edition. New York: 
Oxford University, 1923. 

Karlgren, Bernard.—Sound and Symbol 
in Chinese. Oxford: University Press, 1923. 
2 sh. 6 d. 

Kirkpatrick, J. E——Toryism in the Ame- 
rican College. Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 
1923. 

Levy, Reuben.—Persian Literature. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1923. 
$1.00. 

Sherman, Stuart P.—The American Ge- 
nius. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1923. $2.00. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

Adams, Joseph Quincy.—A Life of Shake- 
speare. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
$7.50. 

Barbier, Paul.—English Influence on the 
French Vocabulary, Il. [S. P. E. Tract No. 
xim.] New York: Oxford University Press, 
1923. 85 cts. 

Bartlett, Henrietta C.— Mr. William 
Shakespeare. Original and Early Editions 
of his Quartos and Folios. His Books and 
Those Containing Contemporary Notices. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922. 


Boas, F. S.—Essays by Divers Hands. 
Being the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature of the United Kingdom. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1923. $2.35. 

Bradley, Jesse F. and Adams, Joseph 
Quincy.— The Jonson Allusion-Book. <A 
Collection of Allusions to Ben Jonson from 
1597 to 1700. [Cornell Studies in English.] 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922. 


Bruce, James Douglas.—The Evolution of 
Arthurian Romance From the Beginnings 
Down to the Year 1300. (Hesperia: Sup- 
plementary volume 8) Volume I. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. x, 495 
pp. $3.25. 

Calina, Josephine. — Shakespeare in Po- 
land. London: Humphrey Milford; New 
York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1923. $2.00. 

Campbell, Lily B.—Scenes and Machines 
on the English Stage during the Renais- 
sance. A Classical Revival. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1923. 

Cooper, Lane—A Concordance to the 
Latin, Greek, and Italian Poems of John 
Milton. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 
1923. $2.00. 

De Groot, H.—Hamlet: its Textual His- 
tory. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1923. 


Du Breuil, Alice Jouveau.—The Novel of 
Democracy in America. A contribution to 
the study of the progress ‘of democratic 
ideas in the American novel. Dissertation. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 1923. 

Gordon, George.—The Discipline of Let- 
ters. An Inaugural Lecture, Oxford, 9 
May, 1923. Oxford and New York: Uni- 
versity of Oxford Press, 1923. 70 cts. 

—— Shelley and the Oppressors of Man- 
kind. [The British Academy: Warton Lec- 
tures on English Poetry, x1v.] New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923. 35 cts. 

Gosse, Edmund.— More Books on the 
Table. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1923. $2.75. 


Houston, Percy H.—Doctor Johnson. A 
Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1923. vi, 280 pp. 

Huchon, René. — Histoire de la Langue 
anglaise. Tome I. Des Origines 4 la Con- 
quéte normande (450-1066). Paris: Ar- 
mand Colin, 1923. 20 fr. 

Hughes, A. M. D.—Cobbett: Selections, 
with Hlazlitt’s Essay and Other Critical 
Estimates. With Introduction and Notes. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1923. 
$1.20. 

Jespersen, Otto.—Growth and Structure 
of the English Language. Awarded the 
Volney Prize of the Institute de France, 
1906. Fourth edition revised. Leipzig: B. 
G. Teubner, 1923. 

Jessup, Alexander.—Representative Amer- 
-ican Short Stories. Boston and New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1923. xxxviii, 209 pp. 

Lee, Vernon.—The Handling of Words 
and Other Studies in Literary Psychology. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1923. $2.50. 

Litz, Francis A.—Father Tabb. A Study 
of his Life and Works, with Uncollected 
and Unpublished Poems. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. 303 pp. $2.50. 

Machen, Arthur.—Hieroglyphics, A Note 
upon Ecstasy in Literature. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1923. $2.00. 

Noble, Richmond.—Shakespeare’s Use of 
Song, with the Text of the Principal Songs. 
Oxford: University Press, 1923. 160 pp. 
$4.20. 

Omond, T. S.—Some Thoughts about 
Verse. [The English Association. Pamph- 
let No. 55.] New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 70 cts. 

Paine, A. B—Mark Twain’s Speeches 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1923. $2.25. 

Pattee, Fred. Lewis.—The Development 
of the American Short Story. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1923. 

Renwick, W.—Spenser: Selections, with 
Essays by Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Leigh 
Hunt. With an Introduction and Notes. 
Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1923. $1.20. 

Ries-Oxley, Leonard. — Fielding: Selec- 
tions, with Essays by Hazlitt, Scott, Thack- 
eray. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1923. $1.20. 

Smith, Logan Pearsall.—S. P. E. Tract 

No. XII: English Idioms. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 
1923. $1.20. 
_ Snyder, Edward D.—The Celtic Revival 
in English Literature 1760-1800. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1923. 
208 pp. 
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GERMAN 


Baerg, Gerhard.— The Supernatural in 
Modern German Drama. Cornell Diss. 
1920. 103 pp. 

Bestrafte Untreue. Line allegorische 
mhd. Minnerede, mit Einl. u. Anm. hrsg. v. 
John Wilks. [M. A. Thesis]. London: 
Univ. of London Press, 1923. 39 pp. 2 sh. 
6d. 

Dérrfuss, Adolf—Die Religion Friedrich 
Schillers. Ein Baustein zum Wiederaufbau 
der deutschen Seele. [Marbacher Schiller- 
buch. 5 = Verdffentl. d. Schwiib. Schiller- 
vereins. Bd. 10]. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1922. 
108 pp. M. 1500. 

Francke, Kuno.— Die Kulturwerte der 
deutschen Literatur von der -Reformation 
bis zur Aufklirung. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1923. xiv + 638 pp. M. 9.00. 


Goethe.—Briefwechsel mit Marianne von 
4. Aufl. 


Willemer. Hrsg. v. Max Hecker. 
Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1922. lvi + 436 pp. 
3 plates. Cloth, M. 600. 


Grimm, Briider.—Briefe der Briider Grimm 
gesammelt von Hans Giirtler. Nach des- 
sen Tode hrsg. u. erl. von Alb. Leitzmann. 
[Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen 1]. 
Jena: Frommann, 1923. xii + 320 pp. 
M. 8.—. 

Hewitt, Theodore B.—Intermediate Ger- 
man Composition, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. [1923]. 
vi + 154 pp. 

Howe, Margaret D.—Studies in the Use 
of Exempla with special reference to MHG 
Literature. Pt. I: The Use of Exempla in 
MHG Literature. Pt. Il: The Legend of 
the Virgin as a Knight. [Ph.D. Diss.] 
London: Univ. of London Press, 1923. 130 
pp. 5s. 

Jellinghaus, Herm.—Dorfnamen um Osna- 
briick. Osnabriick: J. G. Kisling, 1922. 
36 pp. M. 20. 

Jungandreas, Wolfgang.—Schlesische Zeit- 
wortbildung. Ein Beitrag zum Schlesischen 
Worterbuch. Liegnitz: O. Heinze, 1923. 
xii + 128 pp. 

Obenauer, K. J.—Der faustische Mensch. 
14 Betrachtungen zum 2. Teil von Goethes 
Faust. Jena: Diederichs, 1922. 253 pp. 

Reinsch, Frank H.—Goethe’s Political In- 
terests prior to 1787. [Univ. of Cal. Publ. 
in Mod. Phil. x, no. 3.] Berkeley: Univ. of 
Cal. Press, 1923. Pp. 183-278. 

Schnetz, Jos.—Beitriige zur Kenntnis der 
nichtgermanischen Fluss- und Ortsnamen 
Siiddeutschlands. [S.-A. aus Zs. f. celt. 14], 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1923, pp. 35-42; 274-288. 

Sillib, Rud—Auf den Spuren Johannes 
Hadlaubs. [Sitzungsber. d. Heidelb. Akad. 


Philos.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1922, Abh. 1]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1922. 


11 pp. 


Soffé, Emil—Charles Sealsfield (Karl 
Postl). (Veréffentlichung d. deu. Ges. f. 
Wiss. u. Kunst in Briinn). Briinn: L. & 
A. Brecher, 1922. 66 pp. 

Stefansky, G—Das Wesen der deutschen 
Romantik. Kritische Studien zu ihrer Ge- 
schichte. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1923. vii 
+ 324 pp. 

Stockmann, Alois.—Die jiingere Romantik. 
(Brentano, Arnim, Bettina, Gdérres). 
Miinchen: Pareus & Co. 1923. 335 pp. 

Stolz, Heinrich—Der Niederrhein in der 
Dichtung. Kéln: Saaleck-Verlag, 1922. 109 


Stuhl, K.—Zur Namengebung des Zeitzer 
Kleises. Zeitz: Sis-Verlag. [1923]. 23 pp. 

Tonnelat, Ernest.—Histoire de la littéra- 
ture allemande des origines au XVIIe siécle. 
Paris: Payot, 1923. 167 pp. 4 fr. 

Van Hamel, A. G.—Gotisch Handboek 
[Oudgermaansche Handboeken, Derde Deel.] 
Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 
1923. xv + 258 pp. 

Viétor, Karl.—Geschichte der deutschen 
Ode. [Gesch. d. deu. Lit. nach Gattungen, 
Bd. I.] Miinchen: Drei Masken Verlag, 
1923. 197 pp. 

Vogel, Agnes.— Die Gedichte Walthers 
von der Vogelweide in nhd. Form. Ein 
Beitr. z. Gesch. u. Technik der deu. thber- 
setzungskunst. [Giessener Beitriige 4.]. 
Giessen: Miinchow, 1922. 118 pp. M. 675. 

Vos, B. J.—Essentials of German. Fifth 
Edition. New York: H. Holt & Co., 1923. 
385 pp. $1.48. 

Wattendorff, Beatrix—A. Stifters Ge- 
lassenheitsideal in seinem Leben psycholo- 
gisch begriindet und in seinen Werken 
dargetan. Miinster: Regenberg, 1923. 39 


pp- 

Wehrhan, K.—Die Externsteine 1m Teuto- 
burger Walde in Natur, Kunst; Dichtung, 
Geschichte u. Volkssage. Detmold: Mey- 
er’sche Hofbuchh., 1922. 54 pp. M. 25. 

‘Weise, Oskar.—Blicke in das Leben und 
das Wesen unserer deutschen Sprache. 
Jena: Frommann, 1923. viii + 176 pp. 

Weltrich, Richard.—Schiller auf der 
Flucht. Hrsg. v. Jul. Petersen. Stuttgart: 
Cotta, 1923. 262 pp. Cloth, M. 2200. 


FRENCH 

Amerval, Eloy d’.—Le livre de la déable- 
rie. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1923. 
xxiii + 259 pp. 

Bourciez, E.—Eléments de linguistique 
romane. 2me éd. refondue et complétée. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1923. xxiii ++ 715 pp. 

Busson, H.—Dans V’orbe de la Pléiade. 
Charles d’Espinay, évéque de Dol, poéte 
(15317-1590). Diss. Paris: Champion, 
1922. iv + 209 pp. 
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—— Les Sources et le Développement du 
rationalisme dans la litt. fr. de la Renais- 
sance (1533-1601). Diss. Paris: Letouzy 
et Ané, 1920. vii + 687 pp. 

Catalogue général des livres imprimés de 
la Bibliothéque nationale. T. 76. Isocrate- 
Janitschek. Paris: Impr. nationale, 1923. 

Crébillon, J——Théitre complet, éd. par A. 
Vitu. Paris: Garnier, 1923. lxxii + 433 pp. 

Charlier, G.—Le premier “ Tartuffe.” 
Bruwxelles: Acad. royale de lang. et de lit. 
frs., 1923. 46 pp. 

Cunliffe and de Bacourt.—French Litera- 
ture during the last half century. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. vi-+ 407 pp. $3. 

Désormaux, J.—Bibliographie méthodique 
des parlers de Savoie. Annecy: Impr. com- 
merciale, 1922. 316 pp. 

Eginhard.—Vie de Charlemagne. Ed. by 
L. Halphen. Paris: Champion, 1923. xxiii 
+127 pp. (Classiques de lV’hist. de France 
au moyen fge). 

Flers, R. de.—La Langue fr. et la Guerre. 
Paris, Perrin, 1922. 60pp. Fr. 2. 

Fleuret et Perceau.—Les Satires fr. du 
XVIe siécle. Paris: Garnier, 1923. 2 vols. 
xxxvi + 252 and ii+ 270pp. Fr. 10. 


Girard et Moncel.—Bibliographie des 
euvres de Renan. Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1923. 263 pp. Fr. 20. 

Kallin, H.—Etude sur l’expression syn- 
tactique du rapport d’agent dans les langues 
romanes. Paris: Champion, 1923. iv+ 
296 pp. 

Krappe, A. H.—The Legend of Rodrick. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1923. 64 pp. 

Lachévre, F.—Le Libertinage au XVIIe 
s. Les Recueils collectifs de poésies libres 
et satiriques. Supplément. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1922. 98 pp. 

Lyonnet, H.— Les “ Premiéres” de P. 
Corneille. Paris: Delagrave, 1923. xi+ 
255 pp. 

Legrand, E.—Stylistique tr. Paris: Alcan, 
1921. 468 pp. Fr. 27.50. 

Ravennes, J.—Essais sur le théatre 
(1921-22). Paris: Douce France, 1923. 
148 pp. Fr. 9. 

Rickel, H—The Wisdom of Balzac. New 
York: Putnam, 1923. xv +352 pp. $3.50. 

Sainéan, L.—La Langue de Rabelais. II. 
Paris: Boceard, 1923. 583 pp. 

Scudéry, Madeleine de.—Isabelle Grimaldi. 
Notes de E. Seillitre. 2e éd. Paris: Monde 
nouveau, 1923. 282pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Seilligre, E.— Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Paris: Garnier, 1921. iii + 462 pp. Fr. 10. 

Sirich and Barton.—Harper’s French An- 


thology. New York: Harper, 1923. xvi+ 
462 pp. 


xxvii 


Stendhal.—Del Romanticismo nelle arti. 
Ed. par Pierre Martino. Paris: Champion, 
1922. 29 pp. 

Truc, Gonzague.—Le Cas Racine. Paris: 
Garnier, 1921. vi+ 199 pp. Fr. 6.90. 

Wuttke, A—Die Beziehungen des Feli- 
brige zu den Trobadors. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1923. xii+ 99 pp. (Romanistische Arbeit- 


en, X.) 
ITALIAN 


Abbondio, V.—La materia classica nella 
tragedia italiana del romanticismo. 
gano: Tipogr. luganese Sanvito, 1922. 
(Freiburg Diss.) 

Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia. 
Traduzione in dialetto siciliano di F. Gua- 
stalla. I-II: Inferno, Purgatorio. Palermo: 
Casa ed. Iorio, di E. Sabbio. 2 vols., 207, 
203 pp. 

Basinius Parmensis.—Liber Isottaeus. A 
cura di F. Ferri. Citta di Castello: Soc. 
tip. Leonardo da Vinci, 1922. xxxvi + 99 pp. 

Brognoligo, G.—Parodie tragiche del Set- 
tecento (Rutzvanscad il Giovine, di Catuffio 
Panchianio; Socrate, di Vittorio Alfieri). 
A cura di —. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1922. 
xvi + 17 +155 pp. L. 4. (Serittori ita- 
liani e stranieri, no. 149.) 

Cappiello, L.—Di un influsso provenzale 
nel parlare sorrentino. Velletri: Tip. P. 
Stracea, 1922. L. 0.75. 


Carducci, G.—Odi barbare, con note di A. 
Albertazzi. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1922. 
285 pp. L. 6.50. 

—— Pagine autobiografiche, scelte e an- 
notate da G. Lipparini. Bologna: N. Zani- 
chelli, 1921. 310 pp. L. 7.50. 

Cavour, C.—Five Parliamentary Speeches. 
Edited by P. Warren. New York: Oxford 
i Press, 1923. xxiii + 99 pp. 

1.00. 

Cowper, F. A. G.—Italian Folk Tales and 
Folk Songs. Edited by —. Chicago, IIl.: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1923. viii 
+ 165 pp. $1.40. 

Dupré, H.—Un Italien d’Angleterre. Le 
poéte-peintre Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Pré- 
face du professeur Legouis. Paris: J. M. 
Dent et Fils, 1921. 149pp. Fr. 12. 

Franceschini, G.—La Vita Nuova e la filo- 
sofia dell’amore in Dante. Roma: Tip. 
delle Mantellate, 1922. 26 pp. 

Gatti, P.—TII fascino dell’arte di Dante. 
— Albrighi, Segati e C., 1921. 62 pp. 

Giacosa, P.—Il canto VII del Purgatorio. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1922. 32 pp. L. 3. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 

Giusti, G—Scritti scelti. Prefazione e 
note di A. Zanella. Firenze: L. Battistelli, 
1922. xxii+ 232 pp. L. 8. (Biblioteca 
classica, no. 2.) 
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Guglielminetti, R.—La Vergine Madre 
nel poema sacro. Torino: Libr. ed. Inter- 
nazionale. 78 pp. 


Hutton, E.—Pietro Aretino, the Scourge 
of Princes. London: Constable, 1923. 12 sh. 


Leopardi, G.— La scommessa di Prometeo 
ed altre prose. Milano: A. Facchi, 1922. 
191 pp. L. 1.95. (L’ideale: collezione dei 
libri pid letti, no. 1.) 

Mancuso A. A.—Arturo Graf, poeta della 
morte. Saggio critico. Messina: Casa ed. 
G. Principato, 1922. 123 pp. L.8. 


Momus.— Alfredo Baccelli, serittore. 
Ferrara: A. Neppi e C., 1922. 99 pp. L. 6. 
(La Leonardo: collana di volumetti sugli 
artisti viventi italiani, serie I, vol. III.) 

Pellico, G.—Tragedie (Francesca da Ri- 
mini; Corradino). Introduzione e note di 
A. Corbelli. Torino: Unione tip.-ed., 1922. 
Ivi-+4110 pp. L. 6. (Collezione di classici 
italiani con note, LI.) 


Romano, B.—Giuseppe Parini come let- 
terato e come pedagogista. Messina: C. 
Magno, 1922. 24 pp. 

Riiegg, A.— Dantes Divina Commedia. 
Eine Gedenkrede. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 
1922. 120 pp. 

Scotto di Pagliara, G. D.—L’esercito e la 
marina in Dante. Divagazioni. Napoli: 
De Gaudio, 1922. 119 pp. 


Valli, L—TII segreto della Croce e del- 
l’Aquila nella Divina Commedia. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1923. xx -+ 342 pp. L. 15. 

Vianello, N.—Il trattato della Monarchia 
di Dante Alighieri. Genova: Stab. grafico- 
editoriale, 1921. 220pp. L. 15. 


SPANISH 


Arteaga y Pereira, F. de.—Tierra y raza. 
Cuentos espafioles. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. viii + 132pp. $1.20. 


Bretén de Los Herreros, M.—Marcela o 
7A cual de los tres? Comedia en tres actos. 
Edited, wih introduction, notes, and voca- 
bulary, by W. S. Hendrix. Boston: B. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1922. xviii + 221 pp. (The 
Hispanic Series.) 

Buchanan, M. A.—The History of Span- 
ish Reformed Spelling. Toronto, Can.: 
1923. 4 pp. 

Callcott, F.—The Supernatural in Early 
Spanish Literature. Studied in the Works 
of the Court of Alfonso X, el Sabio. New 
York: Instituto de las Espafias en los 
Estados Unidos, 1923. 151 pp. 


Edwards, P., y Barker, J. W.—Ejercicios 
de gramftica espafiola para principiantes. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 1923. 56 pp. 
lsh. 6d. 


xxviii 


Elder, J. R.—Spanish Composition through 
Reading. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 147 pp. $1.20. 


F, T. D.—Gramiatica castellana. Barce- 


lona: Tip. Catélica, 1921. 368 pp. 

King, G. G.—A Citizen of the Twilight: 
José Asuncién Silva. Bryn Mawr, Pa.: 
Bryn Mawr College, 1921. 38 pp. (Bryn 
Mawr Notes and Monographs, IV.) 

Leon, Fray Luis de.—Las mejores poesias 
liricas de los mejores poetas. Barcelona: 
Imp. La Poligrafa, 1922. 82 pp. 


Menéndez Pidal, R.— Poesia popular y 
poesia tradicional en la literatura espafiola. 
Conferencia leida en All Souls College el 
lunes, dia 26 de Junio de 1922. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1922. 36 pp. 
$0.70. 

Morel-Fatio, A.——La Comedia espagnole 
du XVIlIe siécle, Lecon d’ouverture par —. 
Deuxiéme édition revue. Paris: Champion, 
1923. Tlpp. Fr. 3.50. 

Ortega, J.—Lo que se puede aprender en 
Espaiia. Conferencia. New York: Insti- 
tuto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 
1922. 8 pp. 

Par, A.—Sintaxi catalana, segons los 
escrits en prosa de Bernat Metge (1398). 
Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1923. xii 
+ 580 pp. $4.00. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie, LXVI.) 

Pittaro, J. M.—Spanish Sight Transla- 
tions. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co., 1923. 
xii+ 49 pp. (The Hispanic Series.) 

Place, E. B.—Maria de Zayas, an Out- 
standing Woman Short-Story Writer of 
Seventeenth-Century Spain. Boulder, Col.: 
The University of Colorado, 1923. 56 pp. 
(Repr. fr. The University of Colorado Stu- 
dies, XIII, 1.) 

Querol.—Las mejores poesias liricas de 
los mejores poetas. Barcelona: Editorial 
Cervantes, 1921. 106 pp. 1.50 pes. 

Romera-Navarro, M., y Mercado, J.— 
Cervantes. Cartilla escolar. New York: 
Instituto de las Espafias, 1922. 15 pp. 

Sanmarti, P.—Compendio de gramitica 
castellana. Barcelona: Edit. Barcelonesa, 
1922. 480 pp. 

Epitome de gramftica castellana. 
Barcelona: Edit. Barcelonesa, 1922. 283 pp. 

Seymour, A. R., and Carnahan, D. H.— 
Short Spanish Review Grammar and Com- 
position Book. ‘With everyday idiom drill 
and conversational practice. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co., 1923. xii+184pp. $1.28. 

Trueba, A. de——Short Stories. Edited by 
J. Van Horne. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & 
Co., 1922. xxxvii + 229 pp. (The Hispanic 
Series. ) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Bashky, Alexander.— The Theatre Un- 
bound. London: Cecil Palmer, 1923. 


Bennett, Jesse Lee.—What Books Can Do 
For You. New York: George H. Doran 
Company, 1923. 

Benson, A. C.—Selections From Ruskin. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. $2.50. 


Busby, Olive Mary.—Studies in the De- 
velopment of the Fool in the Elizabethan 
Drama. Owford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 


Byron.—Cain: Translated into French 
and Refuted by Fabre D’Olivet. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 


Chayton, M. A.— The Troubadours and 
England. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1923. 

Cooper, Lane.—An Aristotelian Theory 
of Comedy with an Adaptation of the Po- 
etics and a Translation of the ‘Tractatus 
Coislinianus.” New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., 1922. 


Davidson, John.— Montesquieu: Persian 
Lectures. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1923. $3.00. 


Donne, John.—Love Poems of John Donne. 
London : ‘ Nonesuch ’ Press, 1923. 10 sh. 6d. 


_Fay, Anna Maria.— Victorian Days in 
England. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923. $5.00. 

Fogerty, Elsie—The Speaking of English 
Verse. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1923. $2.40. 

_ Gay, Robert M.—Fact, Fancy, and Opin- 
ion. For Classes in Composition. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. $1.25. 


Giessener Beitrige zur Erforschung der 
Sprache und Kultur Englands und Nord- 
amerikas.— Herausgegeben von Wilhelm 
Horn.—Band I, Heft 1. H. Diiringer: Die 
Analyse im Formenbau des Englischen 
Nomens; L, Miiller: Neuenglische Kurz- 
formbildungen; Ernst Jager: Die Konjunc- 
tionen for und for that im Englischen; 
H. Gutheil: Form und Function in der eng- 
lischen Verbalflexion; W. Horn: Neue Beo- 
bachtungen tiber Sprachkérper und Sprach- 
function im Englischen. Giessen: Univer- 
sitiit Giessen, 1923. 

Gordon, Margery, and Marie B. King.— 
Verse of the Day. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1923. 


Jiriczek, O. L.—Specimens of Tudor 
Translations from the Classics. [Germ. 
Bibliothek ; III. Reihe: Lesebiicher, 16.] 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1923. 


xxix 


Lamborn, E. A. G., and Harrison, G. B.— 
Shakespeare, the Man and his Stage. Oa- 
ford: University Press, 1923. 

Leonard, William Ellery—Beowulf. A 
New Verse Translation for Fireside and 
Class Room. With Comments and Word 
List. New York: The Century Co., 1923. 

Malone, Kemp.—The Literary History of 
Hamlet. I. The Early Tradition. [Anglis- 
tische Forschungen 59.] Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1923. 

Manly, John Matthews.—The Manly An- 
niversary Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. 432 pp. 

Mathews, Shailer and Smith, Gerald Bir- 
ney.—A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. 
New York: Macmillan, 1923. 

Metcalf, K. M.—Jane Austen,, ‘ North- 
anger Abbey,’ edited. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 

Nicolson, Harold.—Tennyson: Aspects of 
his Life, Character, and Poetry. London: 
Constable & Co., 1923. 12sh. 6d. 

Perry, Bliss——The Praise of Folly. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. $2.00. 

Ponsonby, Arthur.—English Diaries. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. $7.50. 

Russell, Mary M.—How to Produce Plays 
and Pageants. New York: George H. Do- 
ran Co., 1923. $1.50. 

Schelling, Felix E.—Schelling Anniversary 
Papers, by his former Students. New York: 
The Century Co., 1923. 

Foreign Influences in Elizabethan 
Plays. New York: Harper & Bros., 1923. 

Shultz, William Eben.—Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera; Its Content History and Influence. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. 
407 pp. $4.00. 


Sutcliffe, Emerson Grant. — Emerson’s 
Theories of Literary Expression. [Univer- 
sity of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. vir, no. 4]. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1923. 

Thomas, Edward.— Cloud Castle and 
Other Papers. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923. $3.00. 

Untermeyer, Louis.— American Poetry 
since 1900. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1923. $3.50. 

Van Doren, Carl.— Defoe, Daniel: The 
Fortunes and Misfortunes of the famous 
Moll Flanders, with an introduction. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1923. 

Ward, Christopher.—The Triumph of the 
Nut and Other Parodies. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt and Co., 1923. $1.50. 

Wilson, D. A.—Carlyle Till Marriage. 
phyA York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1923. 
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GERMAN 


Alker, Ernst.—Gottfried Keller und Adal- 
bert Stifter. Eine vergleichende Studie. 
Leipzig: Wila-Verlag, 1923. 66 pp. 

Bab, Julius—Das Wort Friedrich Heb- 
bels. [Philosophische Reihe. Bd. 70.]. 
Miinchen: Résl & Cie, 1923. 150 pp. M. 
2.20. 

Corrodi, Hans.—Conrad Ferd. Meyer u. s. 
Verhiiltnis zum Drama. Leipzig: H. Haes- 
sel, 1923. viii+122pp. M.3. 

Daffis, Hans.—Inventar der Grimm- 
Schriinke in der Preussischen Staatsbiblio- 
thek. Im Anh.: Jacob Grimm: Besinnung- 
en aus meinen Leben. 1814. Wilh. Grimm: 
An den Bruder Jacob 1811-1813. [Mitteil. 
a. d. Preuss. Staatsbibliothek 5.] Leipzig: 
K. W. Hiersemann, 1923. 119 pp. 4°. M. 6. 

Ertl, Emil—Peter Rosegger. Wie ich 
ihn kannte und liebte. Ein Buch der Erin- 
nerung. Leipzig: L. Staackmann, 1923. 
232 pp. M. 1.75. 

Fittbogen, Gottfried.—Die Religion Les- 
sings. [Palaestra, 141]. Leipzig: Mayer & 
Miiller, 1923. viii + 325 pp. M. 12. 

Goldschmidt, Rud.— Das Drama. Eine 
Problem- und formgeschichtliche Darstel- 
lung. [Philosophische Reihe. Bd. 72]. 
Miinchen: Résl & Cie., 1923. 183 pp. M. 3. 


Haberlandt, G.—Goethe und die Pflanzen- 
physiologie. Bernhard Seuffert zum 70. 
Geburtstage am 23. Mai 1923 gewidmet. 
Leipzig: M. Weg, 1923. 2lpp. M.1. 


Jahresverzeichnis der an den deutschen 
Universitiiten u. technischen Hochschulen 
erschienenen Schriften. 37. Jg.1921. H.5: 
Philosophische Fakultiiten. Berlin: Behr- 
end & Co., 1923. Pp. 1095-1381. M. 5.50. 


Kohlmeyer, Otto.—Die Piidagogische Pro- 
vinz in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahren. 
Ein Beitrag zur Piidagogik Goethes. Lang- 
ensalza: I, Beltz, 1923. ii+86pp. M.3. 


Lange, Walter.— Heinrich Laubes Auf- 
stieg. Ein deutsches Kiinstlerleben im pa- 
piernen Leipzig. Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1923. 
291 pp., illustrated. 

Merker, Paul.—Der Verfasser des Eccius 
dedolatus u. a. Reformationsdialoge. Mit 
e. Beitr. zur Verfasserfrage der Epistolae 
obscurorum virorum. [Siichs. Forschungs- 
inst. f. n. Phil. 2, 1]. Halle: Niemeyer, 


1923. xv+314pp. M.10. 
Nagel, Hermann. — Friedrich MHebbels 
Ahnen. Neues iiber Hebbels Herkunft und 


die Volkmarhypothese. [Hebbel-Forschung- 
en, Nr. 12]. Berlin: B. Behr, 1923. 32 pp. 
M. 1. 

Pitrou, Robert.—La Vie et l’@uvre de 
Theodor Storm (1817-1888). Thése pour le 
doctorat. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1920. xxix 


+ 812 pp. 


xxx 


Vollmers-Schulte, Franz.—Gerhart Haupt- 
mann und die soziale Frage. Dortmund: 
Gebr. Lessing, 1923. 176 pp. M. 2.40. 

Wilde, Julius.— Die Pflanzennamen im 
Sprachschatze der Pfiilzer, ihre Herkunft, 
Entwicklung u. Anwendung. Neustadt a. 
d. H.: D. Meininger, 1923. xvi + 303 pp. 
M. 5. 

Ziegler, Ernst.—Goethes Faust. Eine 
Einfiihrung. Bremen: G. Winker [1923]. 


79 pp. 
FRENCH 


Batchelor, F. M. S.—Mon Second Livre de 
Frangais. Oaford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 
viii + 219 pp. $1.20. 

Catalogue du livre francais. Lit. fr. (des 
origines 4 la fin du XVIIIe s.) Paris: 
Plon, Nourrit, 1922. 

Cerini, M—La 
Catania: V. Giannotta, 1922. 219 pp. L. 10. 

Churchman and Hacker.—First Phonetic 
French Course. New York: Heath, 1923. 
xiii + 132 pp. $1.28. 

Du Bellay, J—Les Amours de Faustine, 
poésies latines trad. et publ. avec introd. et 
notes par Thierry Sandre. Amiens: Mal- 
fére. 147 pp. Fr. 7.50. 


Fabre, J.-H.—Les Ravageurs, ed. by E. 


Manley. Boston: Sanborn, 1923. xvii+ 
215 pp. 

Fougeray, G. P.—The Mastery of French. 
Book IT. Syracuse: Iroquois, 1923.  xlv 
+ 532 pp. 

France, Anatole.— Contes, ed. by Adie 
and Satgé. New York: Oxford Press, 1923. 
169 pp. $1.20. 

Fubini, M.—Alfred de Vigny. Saggio cri- 
tico. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1922. 173 

L. 8.50. (Biblioteca di cultura mo- 
derna, no. 113.) 
_ Guerlin, H.—La Touraine, ed. by A. Wil- 
son-Green. New York: Macmillan, (1923). 
$1.40. 

Jovy, E.—Pascal n’a pas inventé le ha- 
quet — Pascal et Saint Ignace. Paris: 
Champion, 1923. 14 and 57 pp. Fr. 2 and 
3.50. 

Labiche et Martin.— Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon, ed. by House and Young. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1923. vi-+ 146pp. 68 cts. 

Lancaster, H. Carrington.—Principal Rules 
of French Pronunciation. Baltimore: 1923. 
xipp. 15 cts. 


Lednicki, Waclaw.—Alfred de Vigny, 2 
historij pesymizmu religijnego. (Contribu- 
tion to the history of religious pessimism). 
Warsaw: 1923. 

Lichtenberger—Mon petit Trott, ed. by 
G. Roth. Ozford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 
70 cts. 


127 pp. 
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Michaud, R.—Conteurs fr. d’aujourd’hui. 
Boston: Heath, 1923. xx-+ 242 pp. $1.08. 

Pansier, P.—Histoire du livre et de l’im- 
primerie 4 Avignon du XIVe au XVie 
siécle. Avignon: Aubanel, 1922. 3 vols. 
[vi + 207, 190, 214 pp.] 

Pargment, M. S.—La Framce et les Fran- 
cais. New York: Macmillan, 1923. xi+ 
371 pp. 

Raynaud, E.—Ch. Baudelaire. 
Téqui, 1923. iii+41lpp. Fr. 10. 

Rochegude et Dumolin.—Guide pratique 
i travers le vieux Paris. Nouvelle éd. en- 
tiérement refondue. Paris: Champion, 
1923. 600 pp. 

Rohan.—Die Liederhandschrift des Cardi- 
nals de Rohan (XV. Jahrh.) Hrsg. v. M. 
Lipelmann. Gdéttingen: Gesellschaft fiir 
Romanische Literatur, 1923. xxii + 428 
pp- 

Sandauer, Pauline. — L’élément  sociolo- 
gique dans l’euvre de Raoul de Houdence. 
(Travaux du séminaire de philolo. rom. I.) 
Lwow: 1922. 46 pp. 

Sandeau, J.—Mademoiselle de la Seiglire, 
ed. by E. F. Langley. New York: Holt, 
1923. xviii + 259 pp. 

Schneegans, F. E.—Epistres en vers de 
Jehan Picart seigneur d’Estellan, et de ses 
amis. Université de Neuchitel, 1921. Re- 
cueil des travaux publiés par la Faculté 
des lettres Fase. 8. 

Spiegel, Margarete.— Vilkernamen als 
Epitheta im Galloromanischen. Allge- 
meiner Teil. Diss. Bonn: 1922. 11 pp. 

Talbot, L. R.—La France Nouvelle. Bos- 
ton: Sanborn, 1922. x + 405 pp. 

Tallandini, A—A. Houdart de la Motte a 
travers son ceuvre et ses théories. Bologna: 
G. Oberosler, 1921. 29 pp. 

Weick, Erhard.—Lat. “cadere” im Frz. 
Mit. 1 Kt. (Giessener Beitr. z. rom. 
Phil. 3). Giessen: Rom. Seminar, 1922. 
ii+48 pp. M. 16. 

Wilkins, L. A.—First French Book. New 
York: Holt, 1923. xxii+ 424 pp. $1.36. 

Witthoff, Johanna.—Das Motiv des Zwei- 
kampfes zwischen Vater u. Sohn in d. frz. 
Lit. Diss. Bonn: 1922. 68 pp. 


Paris: 


ITALIAN 


Amaducci, P.—I] XXXI canto del Paradiso, 
letto nella sala di Dante in Ravenna il 22 
giugno 1919. Ravenna: Tip. Ravegnani, 
1922. 40 pp. 

Amicis, E. de—Cuore. Ed. by O. Kuhns 
and C. E. Young. New York: Holt, 1923. 
vi + 282 pp. $1.12. 

Bandini, C——Contributi leopardiani. Bo- 
logna: Zanichelli, 1923. xi + 170 pp. L. 10. 


XXXi 


Battisti, C—JIl nome del Tagliamento e 
un fonema dialettale gallico. Gorizia: 
Tip. Sociale, 1923. 16 pp. (Repr. fr. 
Studi goriziani.”’) 

Carducci, G.—Levia gravia, Satana e po- 
lemiche sataniche, con note di A. Saletti. 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1922. 319 pp. L. 6.50. 


Cassuto, U—Dante e Manoello. Firenze: 
Soc. tip. ed. Israel, 1922. 81 pp. L. 7. 

Donati-Petténi, G.—D’Annunzio e Wag- 
ner. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1923. xiii + 
156 pp. L. 8.50. 

Fabris, C.—Canti popolari religiosi della 
diocesi di Padova. Padova: Tip. L. Penada, 
1923. 45 pp. (Repr. fr. “ Atti e memorie 
della R. Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed 
Arti in Padova.” ) 


Frati, C——I Codici danteschi nella Biblio- 
teca Universitaria di Bologna. Con IV ap- 
pendici e XIV fascicoli. Firenze: Olschki, 
1923. L. 40. (Biblioteca bibliografia 
italiana, I.) 

Gozzi, C.—Memorie inutili. Introduzione 
e note di Bulferetti. Torino: Unione tip.- 
ed, torinese, 1923. 2 vols., lix + 363; 196 
pp. L. 20. 


Guittone d’Arezzo.—Le lettere. A cura 
di F. Mariano, Bologna: Reale Commis- 
sione pei testi di lingua, 1923. xxxii + 
466 pp. L. 25. 

Leopardi, G.—Poems. Edited by G. L. 
Bickersteth. New York: Macmillan (1923). 
556 pp. $10.00. 

Lipparini, G.—Le pagine della lettera- 
tura italiana. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1923. 
Vol. I: Le origini della lingua e della let- 
teratura. 311 pp. L. 6. Vol. II: Dante, 
Petrarca, Boccaccio. 415 pp. L. 8. Vol. 
III: I trecentisti minori. 259 pp. L. 5. 
Vol. IV: Gli scrittori del quattrocento. 
311 pp. L. 6. Vol. V: I cinquecentisti 
maggiori. Ludovico Ariosto, 256 pp. L. 5. 
Vol. VI: Niccold Machiavelli. 191 pp. L. 
4. Vol. VII: Torquato Tasso. 243 pp. 
L. 5. Vol. VIII: I cinquecentisti minori. 
471 pp. L. 9. 

Manzoni, A.—I promessi sposi, nova- 
mente riveduti nel testo a cura di E. Pis- 
telli, aggiunti gl’Inni sacri, Marzo 1821, Il 
cinque maggio, i tre Cori delle tragedie. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1922. xi + 480. 
L. 6.50. (Biblioteca sansoniana per tutti.) 

Mattiauda, B.— L’idioma dei liguri nel 
giudizio di Dante e in cento voci della Di- 
vina Commedia. Note ed appunti. Savo- 
na: Ricci, 1921. 136 pp. L. 10. 


Orlando, M.—Spigolature glottologiche. 
II: L’Accentuazione delle parole greche in 
italiano. Palermo: Casa ed. “L’Attuali- 
ta,” 1923. 86 pp. L. 10. 
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Pera, V.—L’anima nella poesia di G. 
Potenza: R. Marchesiello, 1923. 
5. 

Petrarca, Fr.—Trionfi. Introduzione e 
note di C. Caleaterra. Torino: Unione tip. 
ed. torinese, 1923. Ixxii+ 206 pp. L. 8. 


Rampolla, F.—Le ombre dei Mani. 
Saggio sui “ Sepoleri.” Messina: Casa ed. 
G. Principato, 1922. 26 pp. L. 2. 

Rossi, C.—Il romanzo immortale. 
mento estetico ai “ Promessi Sposi.” 
lano: Caddeo, 1923. L. 12. 

Rossi, L.—Saggio sui “Cinque canti” di 
Lodovico Ariosto. Reggio Emilia: Coop. 
Lavoranti Tipografi, 1923. 55 pp. 

Spaventa Filippi, S.—Alfieri. 
“ Alpes,” 1923. 224 pp. L. 6. 

Trusso, S.—L’idea imperiale di Dante. 
Messina: Casa ed. G. Principato, 1922. 
20 pp. 

Vossler, K.—Das heutige Italien. Oeffent- 
licher Vortrag, gehalten am 31. Januar 
1923 in der Universitiit Miinchen. Miin- 
chen: Hueber, 1923. 15 pp. 

Whiting, M. B.—Dante the Man and the 
Poet. New York: Appleton, 1923. vi+ 
190 pp. $3.50. 


SPANISH 


Alfonso X, el Sabio.—Antologia de sus 
obras. Prélogo, seleccién y glosario de A. 
G. Solalinde. Tomo I. Madrid: Jiménez- 
Fraud, 1922. (Coleccién Granada.) 

Boza Masvidal, A. A.—Tirso de Molina 
considerado como poeta trigico. Habana: 
Imp. “ El Siglo XX,” 1922. 39 pp. 

Driscoll, W. C.—Driscoll’s Spanish In- 
structor. Roanoke, Va.: Hispano-Ameri- 
can Pub. Co., 1923. 226 pp. $2.00. 

Espronceda.—Poesias y El Estudiante de 
Salamanca. I. Prélogo y notas de J. Mo- 
reno Villa. Madrid: La Lectura, 1923. 
337 pp. 5 pes. (ClAsicos castellanos, 47.) 

Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, M.—Fibulas 
y cuentos en verso, Seleccién hecha por —. 
Madrid: Imp. de la “ Revista de Archivos,” 
1922. 212 pp. 3 pes. (Biblioteca Lite- 
raria del Estudiante, I.) 

Hoornaert, R.—Sainte Thérése écrivain. 
Son milieu, ses facultés, son wuvre. Paris: 
De Brouwer et Cie., 1922. xix + 652 pp. 
Fr. 15. 

Lépez, V. T.—El linaje de “ Don Quijote.” 
Documento cervantino inédito. Toledo: 
Sues. de J. Pelféez, 1922. 13 pp. 

Martin de la Camara, E.—Cien sonetos 
de mujer (varios inéditos). Siglos XIX y 
XX. Madrid: Grafica Excelsior, 1919. 


111 pp. 


Com- 
Mi- 


Milano: 


XXxii - 


Menéndez y Pelayo, M.—Estudios sobre 
el teatro de Lope de Vega. Ed. por A, , 
Bonilla y San Martin. m1. Madrid: R. 
Velasco, 1923. 12 pes. (Obras completas, 
XII.) 

Mercado, J.—Del Camino. Poesias. New 
York: Instituto de las Espafias en los Es- 
tados Unidos, 1923. 114 pp. $1.00. 

Porebowicz, E.—L’ “ Espagnolisme ” d’Au- 
rélien Prudence. Seorsum impressum ex 
comment. philolog. Eos XXV, 1921-1922. 
Leopoli: Sumptibus Pol. Soc. Philologae, 
1922. 15 pp. 

Rodriguez Salcedo, S—Santa Teresa en 
Palencia. Palencia: Imp. de “El Diario 
Palentino,” 1923. 116 pp. 

Ruiz Morcuende, F.—La novela picaresca. 
Seleccién hecha por —. Madrid: Imp. de - 
la “Revista de Archivos,” 1922. 206 pp. 
3 pes. (Biblioteca Literaria del Estudiante, 
XXIV.) 

Saavedra Fajardo, D.—Reptblica literaria. 
Edici6én y notas de V. Garcia de Diego. 
Madrid: La Lectura, 1922. 228 pp. 5 pes. 
(Clasicos castellanos, 46.) 

Sbarbi, J. M.—Diccionario de refranes, 
adagios, proverbios, modismos, locuciones y 
frases proverbiales de la lengua espafiola, 
Obra péstuma, ordenada, corregida y pub- 
licada bajo la direccién de M. J. Garcia. 
Tomo I. Madrid: Sues. de Hernando, 1922. 
543 pp. 

Teresa de Jesis, Santa.—Obras. Edicién 
y notas del P. Silverio de Santa Teresa. 
Burgos: Tip. de “ El Monte Carmelo,” 1922. 
xxxi + 1181 pp. 

Thomas, H.—Shakespeare and Spain. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922. 2 sh. (The 
Taylorian Lecture.) 

Woolf, E. A.—Spanish Stories, with notes 
and exercises. New York: Dutton, 1923. 
80 cts. 


GENERAL 


Guérard, A. L—A short history of the 
international language movement. New 
York: Boni & Liveright (1923). 268 pp. 
$4.00. 

Kjellman, H.—Le troubadour Raimon- 
Jordan. Paris: Champion, 1922. 142 pp. 

Palmer, H. E—The Oral Method of 
Teaching Languages. Yonkers: World Bk. 
Co., 1922. ix + 134 pp. 

Symons. A.—Studies in prose and verse 
(Balzac, Gautier, Hawthorne, Pater, Tol- 
stoi, Yeats, ete.) New York: Dutton, 1922. 
$3.50. 

Zade, L.—Der Troubadour Jaufre Rudel 
u. das Motiv der Fernliebe in der Welt 
literatur. Diss. Greifswald: 1919. 77 pp. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY FOR THE STUDY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


What was done for the seventeenth century in Schinz 
and King’s Seventeenth Century French Readings 
has now been done for the eighteenth in 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH 
READINGS 


ALBERT SCHINZ, PROFESSOR IN SMITH COLLEGE 


The fundamental characteristics of the period are emphasized 
throughout, but particular stress is placed on those traits that are of 
interest today in twentieth century philosophy. 

The largest number of selections are from Buffon, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, but nearly all of the important writers and 
thinkers are represented. There are several brilliant articles from the 
Encyclopédie, of which the student generally hears much - ate 
nothing. 

Critical and historical sketches of the various genres and inten 
supply the necessary background. ‘The bibliographical references, while 
not so exhaustive as to confuse, indicate further reading in the subject 
that is suited to the preparation and comprehension of the student. The 
notes are very complete. 


CONTENTS 
Preface. 
Introduction—Principaux événements historiques du XVIIIme siécle. 
I. La Langue Francaise au XVIIIme siécle. 
Rivarol: Discours sur Vuniversalité de la langue frangaise. 
Les Précurseurs. Selections from Saint Simon, Bayle, Fontenelle. 
. Les Salons et les Cafés au XVIIime siécle. 
. Le Théatre. Selections from Piron, Destouches, Marivaux, Nivelle de la Chaussée, Diderot, 
Lesage, Sedaine, Beaumarchais. 
. Le Roman. Selections from Lesage, Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Buffon. Selections from chief works. 
vil. Montesquieu. Selections from chief works. 
VIII. Voltaire. Selections from chief. works. 
IX. L’Encyclopédie. Selections from D’Alembert, Diderot, Voltaire. 
X. Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Selections from chief works. 
XI. La Poésie. Selections from Jean Baptiste Rousseau, Lefranc de Pompignan, Gilbert, 
Chevalier de Parny, Saint-Lambert, Delille, Voltaire, Colardeau, Florian, Gresset, and 


André Chénier. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 
BORDEAUX: LA MAISON 


Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by L. Carpon, formerly of 
the University of Wisconsin and R. B. MIcHELL, Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages, University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 
294 pages (188 pages text). 
ORDEAUX’S work belongs to the new genre which is called the social 
novel, the literature of interdependence between the individual and so- 
ciety. His special province is the defense of the family, the vital nucleus of 
the social organism, against the dangers of changing social and economic 
conditions. 

In La Maison we have the simple, but moving tale of a father struggling 
for what he deems most sacred, the soul of his son, who is to continue the 
family line and its traditions. The central theme is noble, the moral it 
teaches is elevating, and of particularly fitting educative value to the young 
generation that is growing up to manhood and its broader responsibilities. 

La Maison is noteworthy not only for the interest which its plot bears, 
or the originality of the human drama which it traces, but also for the 
excellence of the style it is written in. The last-named quality makes the 
book particularly suited for reading by second-year College and third-year 
High School classes. 
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For the Student of French 


who cultivates an appreciative 
knowledge of French literature 
as a background for his study 
of the French language. 


Rivarol: De l’Universalité de la langue francaise 
For the 2d or 3d year ‘ 


This text accounts in beautiful eighteenth century French 
for the importance of France in modern civilization. Clar- 
ity of expression and a relatively simple vocabulary make 
it especially appropriate for your students. 


Vreeland and Michaud: Anthology of French Prose 


and Poetry 


Represents the last three centuries of French literature 
with typical selections together with biographical sketches 
and explanatory notes where explanation is essential. 
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